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Book the First. 
LITTLE JENNY. 


Cuapter VI. Tue LATE VisiTor. 


HERE was a silence of several minutes’ duration after the tall 
shabby man had sunk down at the bedside of the sick child. 
Jenny Spanswick lay with two wasted hands on the shoulders of him 


who had come in search of her, and the man gazed eagerly into her 
face, as if he would learn from it all the truth. 

Suddenly he looked away from her towards the slight figure of 
Miss Christopherson standing by the door. 

** How long has this been ?” he said huskily. 

‘Some weeks,” replied the governess. 

‘«‘ And no one to let me know how ill she was!” he said reproach- 
fully. 

** It was your niece’s wish.” 

‘“*T was afraid that you would fret about it. I have not been very 
ill—seriously ill, as they say—until a few days back,” explained the 
child ; “and then I thought that I should like to see you very much.” 

The man looked hard into her face, as ifpuzzled yet by what he 
read there, and then glanced again towards the figure by the door. 

“ May I speak to you for one moment ?” he inquired. 

Miss Christopherson assented. 

He rose and left the room with her. Outside in the corridor he 
said very quickly : 

“You are the nurse. What does the doctor say of her? is it hope- 
less? for God’s sake say that this is not a hopeless case, for she is every- 
thing to me!” 

“Tam one of the governesses of this institution,” said Miss Chris- 
topherson with a calmness which afforded a strange contrast to the 
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visitor’s excitement, “not the nurse. The doctor thinks that there is 
very little hope.” 

“And what do you think?” he asked anxiously, as though her 
opinion even against a medical man’s would be of value to him, and he 
would cling to some faint hope himself. 

*T thought that there was a chance until to-night.” 

“T can’t believe this—O, I will not believe it!” he cried wildly. 
“ God would never be so cruel to me.” 

“ Hush, sir!” said Miss Christopherson, shocked by his vehemence ; 
“you forget yourself and me.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said humbly; ‘“‘I have forgotten myself 
and you—I apologise. But this is a dead brother’s child. She is as 
much alone in the world as I am; and we two together might have 
been of comfort to each other, if it had pleased Him who now afflicts us.” 

He spoke between his set teeth, as if he rebelled against his trials, 
and felt himself a man much injured by his Maker. Miss Christo- 
pherson shuddered as she became conscious of the depth of his despair. 

“You had better return to the room—the child is quick, and will 
guess all that you have been saying.” 

“Do you think so?” he said with a scared look at the governess. 
“ Let us return, then; she must not have that thought upon her mind, 
it might throw her back—for she will get better; O yes, she will get 
better!” 

When his hand was on the door, which he had closed upon leaving 
the room, he said suddenly : 

“You were in Spitalfields to-night, I think? You told young 
Bridge to find me out?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Suspecting that my son would not send the intelligence in time 
to be of use; why did you think that, may I ask? He is,” he added 
slowly, “a very good son to me.” 

“T suggested to Master Bridge that he might be of use in endea- 
vouring to discover you,” said Miss Christopherson. “It struck me 
that Mr. Spanswick of Junction-street might even forget his cousin’s 
illness.” 

“He has a very good memory,” said the senior Spanswick thought- 
fully. “ He would have taken every pains to find me out.” 

“‘T am glad to hear that.” 

“‘ He—but she will wonder very much what we are talking about,” 
he cried. ‘“ Poor Jenny!” 

He passed at once into the room, and went to the bedside again— 
taking a chair close to the sick girl, who smiled faintly as he came 
back to her. 

“You have been—”’ she began. 

“Yes, talking of you,” he said, interrupting her; “of what the 
doctor says, Jenny; and how strong you will get if you only try, my 
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dear, now that the worst is over and the old times are coming back. 
You will be running about with all the rest of them soon, just as if 
nothing had happened. But you must try, you know; you must not 
give way; you must eat and drink and grow strong. We must not 
have any fancies, Jenny dear.” 

He seemed to assure himself rather than her, for he rubbed his thin 
hands together and spoke almost with cheerfulness, until her dark 
inquiring eyes met his and made his heart flinch. Still he went on 
with increasing volubility, and spoke of the doctor’s consolatory words 
with an eloquence and decisiveness which took Miss Christopherson’s 
breath away. 

“What a clever doctor, to know all this!” said Jenny with a little 
sigh; “and how sly of him to keep it from me, and look always so 
grave when he comes to feel my pulse, as if he did not believe the truth 
himself! Perhaps he doesn’t.” 

“ You're all right, Jenny,” Mr. Spanswick said firmly. ‘You have 
been frightening yourself to death—that is, out of your wits, I mean— 
and the people here have kept you much too low.” 

He scowled at Miss Christopherson, as if he considered that she 
had had a hand in that. Jenny looked in her direction also, and 
murmured : > 

“T have been very anxious—O, more anxious than I can tell you 
now—to see you. I wanted to ask you something which I can’t well 
ask before anybody else.” 

“Indeed !’’ said uncle William ; “ what’s that ?” 

‘“‘ Wait a moment—let me think,” she replied. 

Miss Christopherson understood the child, and said : 

* T will leave you with your uncle, Jenny, for a while. If you want 
me, Mr. Spanswick, please to touch that hand-bell. I shall be in the 
next room.” 

Miss Christopherson withdrew, and Jenny whispered, 

“T don’t know what I should have done without her. She has been 
very kind to me.” 

“JT don’t like the look of her myself,” muttered William Spans- 
wick; “there’s a something in her head just here, Jenny,” he said, 
touching his own forehead, “ which speaks of a terrible temper—of a 
woman who would have her own way, or die for it. I should think, 
now, that the orphans here had rather a sharp time of it, if she has 
much to do with them.” 

“Ah, you do not know her,” said Jenny; “I only liked her a little 
when I was well, for she was hard with the lessons now and then; 
but O, when I fell ill I saw how good and brave she was directly. 
She has never left me—and they were all afraid of me except herself. 
Why, even the doctor was afraid, I think; and I know that she told 
him so, for they don’t speak now.” | 
“She stood by you like that ?” he said. 
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“Yes, she did indeed.” 

“T like the look of her now, as I would like the look of an angel,” 
he said heartily. 

‘“‘T was sure you would when you knew all,” she answered. 

There was a pause after Jenny’s defence of Miss Christopher- 
son, a long and awkward pause, which William Spanswick did not 
seem capable of breaking. He sat with his head upon his chest, as 
if he had fallen into deep thought; he appeared to be waiting for 
something strange which was not to be avoided, and which he might 
find it difficult to combat, for all the wisdom of his fifty years. There 
was something which she wished to say to him, and he only knew 
of one subject that he had not the courage to encounter, though he 
had wished it, and looked forward to it many times—hoping and be- 
lieving that it would some day come to him, as a blessing in its 
revelation. He was conscious that the dark eyes of the child were 
fixed upon him with strange earnestness, but he did not regard her 
again; he knew that she was reading every line of his face as she 
had never read it yet in all her life. Lying there so long, and now, 
Heaven help her! perhaps so close upon the end, should he tell her 
a great lie? Would that Heaven have mercy on him and his one 
hope if he did? 

He felt her hand touch his, but he did not look at her. 

“ Father !” she said, in a low whisper. 

He trembled, and there were tears in his eyes which brimmed over, 
though he hid them from her. 

“ Father !—it 7s father, is it not?” she asked, more softly still. 

“Why should you think so, Jenny?” he replied, in tones as low as 
hers; “what has made you think—of that ?” 

“T have thought so for two years past,” she said; “it came upon 
me by degrees, and I did not like to ask you—did not like to know, 
lest it should be wrong. But if I am to die—as they all say I must— 
I—I thought that I should like to be quite sure.” 

“Which would you have me be—or wish me to be?” he said, turn- 
ing to her with a new eagerness. 

“‘ My father !” 

“The uncle would be all that was honest and affectionate, Jenny,” 
he said, speaking very slowly; “able to look you in the face as you 
grew up, and be to you all that a father should be, save in name— 
the father you would despise more with every day, until the time would 
come for you to tell him so.” 

“ No, no—that could not be!” she cried; “for I should be your 
daughter always, sharing all your troubles, if you would let me.” 

“If I would!” 

“And dying here, not knowing you, passing to heaven—I hope 
it’s heaven, for I have not done much wrong, and am only fourteen, 
you know—I should be glad to hear you call me daughter once.” 
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“© my dear daughter, whom I love so much, you must not die, 
but live! Live to teach me the way to heaven along with you!” 

He clasped her in his arms and kissed her passionately, and 
father and child shed tears of joy and sorrow, strangely commingled 
in that hour of revelation. 

“T will never say a word of this—I think I know why I should 
not,” said Jenny. 

“If you leave me, I will tell them all,” he said fiercely; “it will 
not matter then what becomes of such a wretch asI am. I shall be 
glad to tell them.” 

“ Hush—too loud !” 

“T will tell them that my brother’s death in Paris was passed off 
as my own, and that you were not an orphan child, Jenny,” he cried ; 
“and they may hang me for it, if the law will let them. What shall 
I care?” 

“Ts this so great a crime?” asked Jenny wonderingly. 

“Yes.” 

‘* Why ?” 

“You have no right here. It is only a dead father that gives you 
a claim to this charity.” 

“Ah! I see.” 

“Starvation and ruin—the workhouse school for you, the work- 
house ward for me—were before me, and this. I chose this,” he said, 
his voice sinking to a low whisper again. 

“You may make it up to them some day ?” she said eagerly; “‘ who 
knows what may happen after I am gone, or what good luck may come 
to you? Don’t let us think of it now.” 

“You have thought of it too much already, Jenny,” he replied 
sadly; “it has weighed upon your mind at a time when it should have 
had nothing to disturb it, and reduced you very low. Why, it has 
almost killed you!” he added with a groan. 

“ Perhaps I may get well now, for I feel happier and stronger in 
knowing it is as I wished and as I prayed.” 

“An odd thing to pray for. It would have been better, Jenny, 
to have left me with my secret until you had done with the establish- 
ment.” 

“You forget again,” said Jenny sadly. 

“No, I don’t,” he answered; “do you think I should be sitting 
here so coolly, if I had a doubt of your getting better? O, you are 
sure to get well. I look forward—I always did. You must not think 
differently from me,” he added; “you only feel weak after your illness, 
and perhaps the clergyman has been frightening you, child—a clergy- 
man will if he can, though he never seems particularly frightened 
himself. You are to live—I am sure you are to live.” 

“Miss Christopherson would say that it was wrong to talk like 
that, father.” 
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“Miss Christopherson knows nothing about it,” he answered; “and 
now, do not say ‘father’ again—it’s a name which might escape you 
at an awkward moment, and do you and me harm, I[ am in your 
power, child.” 

“ Ah, you are sorry that you have told me—you don’t trust me.” 

“I trust you,” he said. “You know the consequences, and as 
you get stronger, so you will be on your guard for the sake of the old 
father from whom you have scared his secret by all that silly talk of 
dying. Why, Jenny, you are better already !” 

“TJ will try hard to get better.” 

“ That’s well.” 

She lay and thought for a moment, then she said : 

“Ts Marmaduke my brother ?” 

“ Thank God, no,” replied her father quickly. 

“T am glad of that,” said the invalid. “Then it was his—” 

“You must not ask any more questions, Jenny,” he said, inter- 
rupting her. “ Let the past be; it is an unpleasant one to me, as you 
will know presently—as you must know now. It—” 

He was interrupted in his turn by the entrance of Miss Christo- 
pherson. 

“You are talking too much to my little patient,” she said, “ and 
forgetting that she is very weak, Mr. Spanswick. I hope that this 
confidential interview is at an end.” 

“We have had scarcely confidences to exchange,” said William 
Spanswick. ‘Jenny has been anxious about her uncle—she is low 
and nervous, that is all.” 

“‘ Let us hope that that is all,” said Miss Christopherson somewhat 
coldly. 

She went back to her old seat by the fire, and thought there for 
a while ; then she got up, and took her keys from her pocket. 

*T will see you out now, Mr. Spanswick,” she said. 

“ Yes, I think it is time,” he said, rising at this emphatic hint. “I 
am robbing poor Jenny of her night’s rest, and a night’s rest is every- 
thing to her.” 

Miss Christopherson bowed slightly, as if in assent to this remark, 
and William Spanswick thought once more that he did not admire the 
look of her head, or believe in her general affability. But she had 
been kind to his child, was his second thought, and had stood by her 
in a disease from which most people shrunk away, and so Heaven bless 
her for her unselfishness. 

“‘T may come and see her when I please, now that she is ill?” he 
asked of Miss Christopherson. 

“Yes, when you please,” was the reply; “and you had better fa- 
vour me with your address as well,” she added, after he had bidden 
Jenny good-bye, and was proceeding along the corridor by the gover- 
ness’s side. 
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He mentioned it at once, and she said that she had a good me- 
mory, and should not forget it. 

“I should like to call every morning and evening for a little while, 
if it be not too great a trouble,” he said deferentially. ‘I have had 
all my life a great interest in that girl.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” was the answer. 

It was an answer which made him start for an instant, and glance 
at her nervously; but the governess was looking calmly ahead of her, 
and it must have been only his conscience, his own fears, which had 
been so suddenly aroused that night, that had suggested that there was 
anything strange, or of meaning, in her answer to him. 

“‘ And I shall be no great trouble ?” 

** Not if you do not stop too long,” she answered. 

When they were crossing the quadrangle, he said suddenly : 

“And do you think—you that have watched her through all her 
illness, as she tells me—that she will die? Do you really think so 
now ?” 

“ Thinking so, I came in search of you to-night. Otherwise, Mr. 
Spanswick—” 

“ Otherwise—” he repeated as she paused. 

“ Tt might have been better for you to keep away.” 

Again he glanced towards her. Had she been listening? Was it 
possible that she could have heard a word of anything that he and 
Jenny had said, even if her sense of honour had not restrained her 
from eavesdropping ? 

‘“‘ Why ?” he ventured to ask. 

“You have disturbed Jenny. A visit here is an event. Orphan 
children have few friends.” 

“Tt is natural. Only such poor relations as those of which I am 
a sample cling to the little ones, and are not very reputable or wel- 
come visitors.” 

“ There are stated days for visits.” 

** Yes, I know.” 

“Of which you have only twice availed yourself, Mr. Spanswick, 
during the last two years.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “ but Jenny has been to see me—when I had 
my little home in the country last year, for instance—and I have writ- 
ten to her very often. I have felt myself in the way here until this 
crisis. Now, Miss Christopherson, my visits will become very fre- 
quent until she is out of danger. I think I have said that I should 
like to call every morning and evening, and to see her at least once a 
day ?” 

“There will be no objection offered to your visits by the authori- 
ties.” 

‘“‘ And when she is out of danger I shall not trouble you any more,” 
he said. 
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“ Thank you,” she answered drily. 

He did not like her manner. Standing at the iron gates, looking 
down at her pale face as she unlocked them—the cold, unimpressive, 
hard face, as he thought it—he liked her manner worse than ever. 

“T am afraid,” he said slowly, almost abjectly, as though he feared 
that here was an enemy before him, “ that I have inconvenienced you 
very much to-night. The hour is late, and my visit has been most 
untimely.” 

“T am glad that you have called; I said so when I first admitted 
you,” she said. 

“Yes, but—” 

“Glad for the sake of the child, who has been strange in her 
manner, and very anxious about you,” she said, interrupting him; “ we 
wrote to you first, and the letter was returned.” 

“ Ay, very likely. I am not long in one place. I travel for my 
son at times.” 

‘““Mr. Marmaduke Spanswick of Junction -street told me so this 
evening.” 

“ Indeed !” he said. 

The gate was opened, but he did not pass through it at once. 
Something was on his mind, and he hesitated. 

“Have you anything more to say to me, Mr. Spanswick?” she in- 
quired. 

“Nothing,” he replied ; “‘save to thank you with all my heart for 
that kindness to my niece of which she has spoken, and for which I, as 
well as she, am deeply grateful. Believe me, young lady, that I am 
deeply and intensely grateful.” 

The young lady thus addressed inclined her head slowly, but did 
not respond to this ebullition of feeling. 

“ And I may be able to prove some day that I have not forgotten 
your kindness to poor Jenny.” 

“ Poor Jenny!” she said, rather to herself than him. 

“You have no faith in her recovery,” he said. ‘ You will not see 
her with my eyes, or hope with me.” 

‘Her mind is at rest—she may possibly recover. I have not much 
hope.” 

*‘ She will live, O, she will live! Ido not think for an instant of 
her dying.” 

“TI see that; and yet it might be so much the best for her.” 

He had passed through the gate after an elevation of his un- 
wieldy hat, and she was looking through the railings, and turning the 
key in the lock after him. Yes, it was a strange set face; the gray 
eyes were so large and cold that he did not care to meet them. 

“T do not see how it could be for the best.” 

“She has been here from six years of age, she tells me; she has 
had eight years of a quiet, peaceful, truthful life, and knows nothing of 
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the world lying beyond these gates. Ifshe recover, she will pass in 
another year from this asylum to that world and you.” 

She turned and went rapidly from the gates, leaving him peering 
through them as she had found him at an earlier hour of that dark 
damp morning. 

He walked away at last, full of thought, and with no trace of that 
philosophy in him of which he had boasted to Mr. White in his lodgings 
not long since. 

“Can she suspect me?” he muttered, as he set his face towards 
town. 


Cuaprer VII. 
A SKIRMISH. 


No one had any doubt at twelve o’clock on Sunday morning that 
Jenny Spanswick was worse. The meeting with “uncle William” did 
not appear to have had the desired effect ; from the moment that he had 
taken his departure she had become more feverish and restless. Mrs. 
Thurtle, the lady-superintendent, expressed it as her opinion, when the 
news was brought to her, that it was all Miss Christopherson’s fault, 
and that Miss Christopherson should have known better than to have 
admitted this relation in the middle of the night, and thus have dis- 
turbed the child unnecessarily. She should have used more discretion, 
Mrs. Thurtle considered. The doctor said he thought so too; but then 
he had not liked Miss Christopherson since the day on which she 
hinted that he was afraid of his patient*s malady, and he gave orders 
that no one was to see Jenny Spanswick again without his permission 
first accorded. 

William Spanswick was told this by the porter at the oaken gates— 
the iron gates were not closed in the daytime— and the effect upon 
him was not that which the functionary had bargained for. 

“Who says this? who gives this order?” he asked with a sudden 
ferocity which startled the man in office. 

“T had it from the lady-superintendent.”’ 

“She has no right to keep me out, if the child is worse; the child 
may die without me. Tell the lady-superintendent or Miss Christopher- 
son that I have come some miles to see the girl.” 

“ The lady-superintendent is at church,” said the porter, endeavour- 
ing to shut the oaken gate, which he had incautiously opened, and in 
which act he was balked by Mr. Spanswick’s foot being in the way. 
“You can call to-night and hear how the girl is.” 

“T tell you that I will see her!” cried Spanswick. 

“ Hullo! you must not make that row here,” said the porter, who 
thought it high time that he asserted his authority, after being shouted 
at by one of the shabbiest fellows whom he had seen for many a day, 
“or you'll have a policeman after you. People who come here have 
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generally civil tongues in their heads; it answers better. You'll let 
me shut the gate—O Lord!” 

William Spanswick had thrust the gate back with no small strength 
for a man who did not seem to be strong, and the porter, unpre- 
pared for the movement, was caught in the chest and sent ungrace- 
fully staggering towards his lodge-door. Before he could recover 
himself, William Spanswick was half across the quadrangle, and before 
he was up with him again, the intruder was at the door which Miss 
Christopherson had unlocked for him a few hours ago. 

“You'll have to suffer for this!” gasped forth the porter; “ you'll 
have—” 

“T will not take an answer from you,” said William Spanswick, 
turning, and regarding the man so fiercely that he backed a step or 
two again; “this is a matter of life and death, and I will have no 
messages by servants.” 

Miss Christopherson opened the door before he had ceased speak- 
ing. From the window of her room she had seen the altercation, and 
guessed the reason for it. She had hastened down the stairs to con- 
front William Spanswick. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she said indignantly; “‘ why are 
you two men brawling together on a Sabbath morning ?” 

“He says he will come in,” cried the porter; “he’s bust the rim 
of my hat, which was very nearly the bridge of my nose, mum; and 
he’s banged against my chest orful with the gate.” 

“ Jenny—she’s worse, then, Miss Christopherson?” said Spanswick 
eagerly; “he tells me that my girl’s worse.” 

“Yes, and if you wish to kill her outright, you can see her,” said 
Miss Christopherson. 

*O, so bad as that!” and the man wrung his hands together; 
“ then—” 

He did not finish his sentence, and Miss Christopherson said, 

“The doctor tells me that you must not see her yet, and I think 
that it is best.” 

* But if she dies—” 

“She shall not die without seeing you again, William Spanswick ; 
I promise you that.” 

“ But—” 

‘‘ There is no immediate danger ; she is simply worse this morning. 
She is not quite herself; when she dozes, her mind wanders strangely, 
and she says strange things.” 

Mr. Spanswick, in his concern for his daughter, did not heed these 
words, but he remembered them some days afterwards, and they ren- 
dered him anxious. 

‘* Who is with her ?” 

‘I wait upon her myself; she does not like the nurse much.” 
“Then go back to her, please,” he said quickly; “she is naturally 
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nervous, and if she has already missed you, it may excite her. I am 
detaining you ; I will call again this afternoon, and once more in the 
evening. Perhaps, if she is better, Miss Christopherson, they will let 
me see her in the evening ?” he added very anxiously. 

“T am afraid that they will not allow you to see her to-day.” 

“ Ask the doctor, ask Jenny if she thinks that I should be a trouble 
to her.” 

He walked away hurriedly, forgetting in his haste to apologise to 
the porter whose hat he had broken, and whose nose he had grazed; 
and that gentleman went back to his lodge, aggrieved at the want of 
attention which Miss Christopherson had paid to his complaint. When 
the children came back from church—there was no chapel or chaplain 
attached to this establishment, and a long row of little ones in green 
skirts, and straw bonnets with green ribbons, filed through the gate 
with Mrs. Thurtle, heavy in furs and velvets, as befitted a lady-super- 
intendent, bringing up the rear—the man with the large hat and the 
wild hairy face was pacing up and down in front of the asylum still. 
Mrs. Thurtle was not in the habit of accompanying the orphans to 
church as a rule, but usually spent her Sunday with some fashion- 
able relations in the west of London, leaving the principal governess 
in charge; but there were times when it was necessary to show that 
“her heart,” as she expressed it, “ was in her work.” The appearance 
of William Spanswick—and a very disreputable appearance it was 
in the sun—struck her as peculiar, and the wistful look which he 
directed towards her seemed so suggestive of indiscriminate almsgiv- 
ing, that she had already begun to inform him that she had nothing 
to give away, when he raised his hat respectfully, and stepped aside. 

“What is that man waiting about here for?” she asked of the 
porter as he held the oaken gates back. 

Peter saw his opportunity, and availed himself of it immediately. 

‘“‘ He’s been about here all the morning, mum,” he said with great 
volubility, after taking a long breath by way ofa start. ‘ He’s been 
asking for Miss Christopherson and you, and a-saucing me because I 
said he couldn’t come in, and a-using the most frightful language ; 
and he sent the gate bang back against me in his wiolence, and 
damaged the institution’s hat; and I’ve had such a pain in my chest 
ever since that I ain’t been able to stand upright. He would come in; 
and he bounced across the square before I could stop him, and Miss 
Christopherson came down and spoke to him.” 

** What did she say to this man’s insolence ?” 

“‘ Well, mum, she asked him if he’d be kind enuf to call again in 
the afternoon and also in the evening, when she’d ask the doctor if he 
might stop a bit.” 

“T will inquire into this matter.” 

Mrs. Thurtle immediately went to her davenport in the drawing- 
room and wrote as follows: 
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“The lady-superintendent requests Miss Christopherson to report 
as to the disturbance which has occurred this morning at the gates of 
the institution.” 

This missive was despatched by Mrs. Thurtle’s special attendant to 
an attendant of the establishment, who was to wait for an answer, but 
on no account to go near the room wherein Jenny Spanswick was 
having another sharp battle for her life. The answer arrived in due 
course by the same means of communication. 

‘Miss Christopherson believes that Mr. Spanswick was excited by 
the doctor’s order that he was not to see Jane.” 

“ Curt,” said Mrs. Thurtle to herself. ‘I never liked that young 
woman; she is too independent; I must get her out. I said she 
should go long since.” 

And as Mrs. Thurtle was all-powerful in office, and had a happy 
facility for working out of the establishment those young ladies who 
were in any way objectionable to her, it was possible from that moment 
that Maud Christopherson’s days were numbered at the City Clerks’ 
Orphan Asylum. Mrs. Thurtle was fond of homage, and Miss Chris- 
topherson had not paid her any great degree of reverence. Miss 
Christopherson had been two years in the establishment, had been 
selected from about fifty candidates by the governing committee, at 
whose preference Mrs. Thurtle had wondered ever since, and had been 
so precise in the performance of her duties that it had been a difficult 
task to find anything to complain of. But the governess had not 
been impressed by the hauteur or the condescension of the lady-super- 
intendent. She had presented always the same calm, almost indif- 
ferent aspect to her; had taken her orders and obeyed them with a 
grave composure that was at times particularly aggravating. And 
to Mrs. Thurtle’s mind, this governess had always been an aggra- 
vating young person. She was very reserved, she did not appear to 
have any relations or friends; the children in the establishment did 
not think her very genial, and occasionally discovered her to be very 
severe on their shortcomings; and it was only that odd objectionable 
orphan, Jenny Spanswick, who had seemed in any way to take to her 
of all the living creatures in the place. 

She was a clever governess and a good disciplinarian. She was 
better than the other half-dozen, for the matter of that, thought Mrs. 
Thurtle in her heart; but she had committed the unpardonable fault of 
not being impressed by the high position to which Mrs. Thurtle had 
attained. When she spoke to her, it was as if she were unconscious of 
the great gulf of class division which separated one from another; and 
then—here was a second offence which Mrs. Thurtle as a woman never 
forgave—though she dressed quietly and in good taste, it was evident 
to the lady-superintendent that Miss Christopherson spent every shilling 
of her salary upon her back. She was certain that last black silk had 
cost half-a-guinea a-yard if it had cost a farthing; and a young person 
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in Miss Christopherson’s position should have known better than to 
purchase a material so costly that even Mrs. Thurtle, with a salary of 
four hundred pounds per annum, and with a suite of apartments and 
gas and coals provided, would have hesitated before indulging in the 
luxury. She did not like Miss Christopherson, and she was almost 
sure that Miss Christopherson did not like her; and the doctor who 
came once a-day to see to the general ailments of the children had also 
told Mrs. Thurtle, that ofall the cool, independent, argumentative young 
women whom he had ever met in the long course of his professional 
career, Miss Christopherson was the most astounding specimen. She 
—she—she,” Doctor Parker stuttered a little when he was excited, 
“—actually had—had—had—the audacity to t-t-t-tell him that she 
thought that he was a little n-n-n-n-nervous in little Sp-Sp-Sp-Spans- 
wick’s case.” 

So Miss Christopherson was not loved much at the City Clerks’ 
Orphan Asylum, and from hints that she had let drop in the course 
of this history, it is probable she was aware of the fact, and that it 
even depressed her a little and rendered her, even with herself—for she 
was a thoughtful woman—somewhat dissatisfied. Jenny Spanswick’s 
sudden fancy for her had startled her considerably; for Jenny in full 
health had not taken any more notice of her than had the rest of the 
children. But her morbid reasoning on the subject had reduced itself 
to the following: Jenny was grateful for the attention she had received 
when so many of the officials were afraid of her. When Jenny was 
better she would fall back into her old place amongst the children, as 
was natural, as she would wish herself that Jenny should. She did not 
want affection, she did not seek it. She had scarcely come to the in- 
stitution in the hope of gaining any. She was aware how natural 
it was for everybody to dislike her; she was a woman who spoke her 
mind, and had not the gift of impressing favourably those people who 
crossed her path. At home she had been very much disliked—of course 
she had, or she would not have been where she was then—and the poor 
had toadied, not respected, her. It was her unlucky gift, she believed 
—possibly with a naive conceit, for all her dull thoughts—to see 
farther into the hearts of people than most women of her age; and 
encountering that selfishness, or that vanity, or that falseness about her 
which asserted itselfas a virtue, an accomplishment, or a truth, she had 
had the courage to say she saw it ; and this, allied to her ungracious 
manner, which she could not help, she was certain had not set a crowd 
of friends round her. She shrugged her shoulders, and thought that 
she was glad of it; but she was conscious of becoming a firmer, a 
duller, and even a more suspicious woman. Perhaps Mrs. Thurtle was 
right, and Miss Christopherson was a “ very odd young person.” 

She was odd enough to see William Spanswick when he called again 
in the afternoon, and to assure him that Jenny was sleeping calmly ; 
and in the evening, knowing his time to the minute, she was at the 
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gate to break to him the intelligence that the doctor considered it would 
not be safe to disturb the child by a visit at so late an hour. 

‘“‘ But she is better this evening,” she added. 

“ You are sure of that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Quite sure of that, Miss Christopherson?” 

‘“‘ Why should I try to deceive you?” 

He did not relish this, rejoinder, and Miss Christopherson spoke 
with a sharpness that startled him. For about the twentieth time 
it struck him that Miss Christopherson was a young woman to be 
wary of. 

“In a case of this urgency I am sure that you would not,” he said 
slowly; “and you—yes, you—take a load from my heart. I may see 
her to-morrow, then?” 

“Yes, to-morrow morning, if she is no worse.” 

“ Thank you.” 

He bowed low, as if in gratitude, and would have expressed his 
thanks to her, had not Miss Christopherson bade him a hasty good- 
night and departed with an unlooked-for rapidity from his presence. 
Peter, the instant afterwards, slammed the door in his face, and Wil- 
liam Spanswick walked away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONVALESCENT. 


JENNY was better the next day, and William Spanswick saw his 
daughter for a few minutes; on the Tuesday she was not quite so well ; 
on the Wednesday she was better again; and from that day she con- 
tinued to improve. And as Jenny grew stronger by degrees she spoke 
less of her uncle William, and that gentleman began gradually to as- 
sume a new, cool, philosophic air, which was strangely at variance with 
his past excitement. 

“TI do not think, Miss Christopherson,” he said one afternoon, about 
a fortnight after this, when Jenny—a wan large-eyed child—was sit- 
ting by the fireside in a chair, propped up by cushions, “that I need 
trouble you and excite the porter downstairs by further visits to my 
niece. She is in a fair way towards recovery, and I have my business 
to attend to. You have been kind, and Jenny and her poor uncle will 
always remember you with gratitude.” 

“T have done my duty, Mr. Spanswick,” said Miss Christopherson, 
closing a small book that she had been reading, “and I have been paid 
for it.” 

“But not with my uncle’s thanks,” said Jenny, “nor with mine. 
Why, I am sure without you I should have died.” 

“TI took my place here as a matter of course, not as a matter of 
affection,” replied Miss Christopherson almost pettishly. “I cannot 
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say that I should have liked to catch the smallpox, or that I would not 
have evaded my duty if I had been able; but there is nothing to thank 
me for.” 

“QO Miss Maud—Miss Christopherson I must say now, I suppose?” 
she added, with a wistful look towards her. 

“Tf you please,” replied the governess; “I think it will be best.” 

“Very well,” said Jenny somewhat sadly. 

“And as for dying without my help,” added the governess, “ have 
you been here all these years and failed to learn where your gratitude 
should be placed?” 

“Yes—yes, I know that, Miss Christopherson. I have prayed, I— 
I hope I have been thankful. Don’t you remember one night teaching 
me a new prayer; I sha’n’t forget it ever again, and—” 

“T did not teach you; you were afraid to die, and said it yourself. 
I teach you to pray, indeed!” she added almost scornfully. 

“ Miss Christopherson is religious, then?” said William Spanswick, 
regarding her almost suspiciously. 

“No, Iam not. I wish I were.” 

He continued to stare at her so intently that she said, after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, 

‘Why do you ask ?” 

“Pardon me,” he replied, “ it was a liberty to ask the question. I 
am an inquisitive and garrulous mendicant.” 

“ Still you had a reason for asking ?” 

“ Ye-es.” 

“What was it?” 

“Well,” he said frankly, “I am not a religious man. I have suf- 
fered in my time from people professing to be religious, and hence I 
have grown suspicious, perhaps uncharitable. If you had preached at 
me or Jenny, I should not have liked you, and I wish, Miss Christo- 
pherson, to carry away with me the grateful remembrance of one who 
was very good to her.’’ 

“T have nursed Jenny at the request of the lady-superintendent,” 
said Maud Christopherson ; “ thank Mrs. Thurtle as you leave this place, 
not me.” 

“And though Jenny has not been in any danger, and I have not 
been in the least nervous concerning her—you may remember that 
I said she would recover very speedily—still, you have been attentive 
and kind, and thank you I do with all my heart.” 

He bowed, and Miss Christopherson kept her full gray eyes upon 
him. 

“ How old are you, Mr. Spanswick ?” she asked. 

William Spanswick stared dreamily at this inquiry, but answered, 

“ Fifty.” 

“‘ And your son Marmaduke, of that tragic business in Spitalfields, 
thirty I should say. You must have married at an early age.”’ 
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“T did.” 

*‘ Good-afternoon. Were I you, I would call on Mrs. Thurtle, Mr. 
Spanswick, and thank her as you go away.” 

“Thank you for your advice, Miss Christopherson ; I will do so.” 

Miss Christopherson laid her book on the chair she had quitted— 
it was a small volume with a yellow-paper cover—and went from 
the room, closing the door behind her. Mr. Spanswick looked at his 
daughter, after the door was shut, and said in a low eager tone, 

“ Jenny, you have not told her ?” 

“TIT? Ono; not for the world!” 

“JT don’t like her manner; I don’t like her.” 

“© father!” 

“Hush ; say ‘uncle,’” he cried. ‘No, I don’t like her; I try hard, 
but I cannot. She looks like a woman who knows too much.” 

“Tt is fancy.” 

For a man who prided himself on his self-possession, he was easily 
disturbed that afternoon. He looked down at the narrow strip of 
carpet which went round the bed, he shuffled his feet uneasily, he bit 
the finger-nails of his right hand, which Jenny saw was shaking a little 
as it was raised towards his mouth. 

“Yes, it must be fancy,” he said at last; “but there’s an awful 
sharpness about that woman which keeps one uneasy, and you must be 
eternally on your guard so long as she is with you, Jenny. She is one 
of the good women, all justice and no mercy, I know.” 

“OQ, you cannot know that.” 

“Yes, I can,” he said quickly to her; “I guess it. But I should 
be a brute, if I were not glad to see you strong again, and grateful to 
her who has helped so much to your recovery. What are they going 
to do with you, Jenny, now?” 

*T shall go back to school next week, unless any notice is taken 
of what Miss Christopherson says.” 

“What does she say ?” 

“That I ought to go out of town for a week or two, into the 
country or to the seaside somewhere; and she has spoken to Mrs. 
Thurtle about it.” 

“ And Mrs. Thurtle—?” 

“T think she would be very glad to see me go; she’s frightened,” 
said Jenny, with a suppressed giggle. ‘“O dear, isn’t she dreadfully 
frightened of me!” 

“ What a holiday it would be! And perhaps they would farm you 
out somewhere, and I could walk down and see you, Jenny.” 

“ Miss Christopherson would be sent with me, I think; for they are 
afraid of her too.” 

“Tm afraid of her,” he muttered; “for another year I must be 
afraid of them all, till they have found a place for you, Jenny, or I am 
able to come here and say, ‘ Times have changed with me; I am in a 
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position to support my niece, and to keep her from the degradation of 
service.’ Great heaven—service!”’ 

He stamped his foot upon the floor, and Jenny looked nervously 
towards him. 

“You must write and tell me all the news, Jenny, and to what 
part of the country you are going. I think the committee will send 
you into the country. And now, my dear desolate girl, good-bye.” 

** Good-bye.” 

He put his arms round her, and kissed her face several times, paus- 
ing at last with his two thin hands upon the child’s shoulders. 

“ Another year and you will be fifteen,” he said, “and it is likely 
—it is more than likely—that we shall have a home to go to. I have 
been saving money,” he added huskily; “I have been scraping money 
together for you and me to begin the world afresh ; don’t tell a soul 
of that.” 

“ Ah, you have been starving yourself for me!” cried Jenny; “I was 
afraid of that.” 

“OQ no, I live well,” he said hastily; “don’t get that idea into your 
head, girl; Marmaduke is a prince of a fellow, and pays me liberally 
for the services I render him. I have more money than I know what 
to do with.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought it,” said Jenny, and she looked at her 
father’s threadbare suit, and Marmaduke Spanswick’s cast-off hat, which 
he was holding in his hand. 

“‘ Appearances are deceptive, Jenny; you have written that wise 
precept in your copybook ; you have—” 

He stopped suddenly, left Jenny’s side, and went across the room 
to the chair on which Miss Christopherson had placed the book she 
had been perusing. 

“‘ What is the matter ?” asked Jenny. 

“Nothing ; only what a book to seek amusement from! ‘An Ac- 
count of the Asylum for the City Clerks’ Female Orphans, Camberwell.’ 
I should have thought that she had enough of the reality of the esta- 
blishment. Good God!” he cried in a louder tone. 

‘What is it now?” and Jenny sprung to her feet. 

“Hush! nothing, nothing; you are not to excite yourself, and 
there is nothing to be alarmed at ; you must always imitate my pre- 
sence of mind, and not let little matters unnerve you. Someone— 
he was a deuced clever fellow, Jenny—has said, that if we give way to 
little troubles, the great ones in due course will crush the life out 
of us.” 

“But is there any little trouble there?” asked Jenny, pointing to 
the book. 

“No, only a list of subscribers, with your dead father’s name down 
for fifty pounds,—ah, I was rich and generous then!—and the donation 
has startled me. What a heap of money it seems now!” 

VOL. Ix. M 
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“ Have you quite finished your leave-takings?” inquired Miss Chris- 
topherson as she entered. 

“ Yes,” said William Spanswick; “and Jenny has promised to get 
strong for her old uncle’s sake.” 

“T think she will get on now.” 

‘She tells me there is a chance of her going into the country.” 

‘Yes, there is a faint chance. It is only the expense, I believe, 
which stands in the way. Our funds are not particularly flourishing 
just now.” 

She glanced at the book in Mr. Spanswick’s hand, and he said: 

“T have taken the liberty of inspecting this. The donations and 
subscriptions appear to be large.” 

“They have been large in their time, but this is an establishment 
that has absorbed an immense amount of money. It is not a well- 
managed institution, according to my own ideas, and the money has 
not been judiciously spent.’’ 

“Perhaps not; money very seldom is. But fortunately there has 
been plenty to spend, and in a good work.” 

“Fresh charities spring up, and the old ones get out of fashion,” 
said Miss Christopherson. 

‘“‘ And yet here is a recent donation from one M. L. of three thou- 
sand pounds. That is a windfall, surely.” 

“ How do you know that that is a recent donation ?” 

“This is the new report, I perceive, dated in the present year.” 

“OQ, you have not seen that; will you take it with you? It may 
amuse you, Mr. Spanswick, as you are interested in the Asylum.” 

“T am robbing you.” 

*‘T can get another.” 

William Spanswick looked hard at her, as if her manner were still 
objectionable, let him try never so hard to like her who had been 
kind to Jenny. He put the book in his pocket, with his eyes still fixed 
upon her. He muttered his thanks again for all past interest in his 
*“‘niece;” then kissed his child, made a low bow, and went away. Out- 
side in the corridor he waited for a few moments, as though he expected 
that Miss Christopherson would follow him; and as he leant his back 
against the wall he panted as if suffering from some violent exertion 
which had robbed him of his breath. Once a key turned in a lock 
near him, and he stood upright and grim, a man on guard again; 
but Miss Christopherson did not appear, and he once more sought the 
wall for his support, and wiped his face and forehead with his handker- 
chief, like a man who found that winter’s afternoon extremely hot and 
enervating. He went on at last, slowly descending the stairs which led 
to the door that opened on the quadrangle. Here he encountered the 
porter, who had never forgiven him that Sunday’s irreverent skirmish. 

“Peter,” he said, with a sudden and easy familiarity, “will you be 
kind enough to show me to the lady-superintendent’s apartments ?” 
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* Are you told to go there?” 

“ Yes, I am.” 

“ Then they’re straight afore you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

He walked towards that portion of the arcade which an impatient 
gesture of Peter’s hand and arm had indicated, and found himself re- 
garding a mahogany door with “The Lady-superintendent’s Office” 
written thereon in big white capitals. Here, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, he knocked, and one of the orphans—a big girl, growing rapidly 
out of her last institution-frock—responded to his summons. 

“Ts the lady-superintendent within ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I think she is.’ 

‘Will you tell her that Mr. Spanswick would be glad to see her, 
and to thank her before going away ?” 

The orphan retired, and presently another door at the end of a long 
passage opened, and Mrs. Thurtle was faintly visible in the distance to 
the short-sighted person who had requested an interview. 

“ That will do, my good man; don’t come any nearer, please,” she 
cried. ‘ Your name is Spanswick, I think you said.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” he said, bowing very low; “and I have felt it my 
duty to call upon you, now that my visits here are no longer necessary, 
to thank you very humbly and very heartily for your great kindness in 
allowing me to see my niece so often; for the great kindness, in fact, 
which has been shown her during her long illness by all the members 
of your estimable establishment.” 

“ We have done our best—it has been a severe trial and a great 
anxiety—but we have done our best.” 

“To Miss Christopherson in particular, I, as Jenny’s nearest sur- 
viving relative, am deeply indebted.” 

“‘ Miss Christopherson has carried out her orders very well, I have 
no doubt,” said Mrs. Thurtle, with a less degree of condescension 
suddenly apparent. 

William Spanswick was a short-sighted man, but he was a man of 
quick observation in one respect. If he could not very clearly see her 
face, he understood at once her character. 

“Miss Christopherson considers that all thanks are due to you, 
madam, for the care which you have taken, and the kind orders for 
Jenny’s comfort and security which it has pleased you to give; and I 
have thought that you would not consider it a liberty if I ventured to 
express to you the deep sense of gratitude which I seem to owe, and 
which I can only repay to a lady of your high position in words which 
spring from the heart.” 

Mrs. Thurtle was pleased at this attention, and she could not help 
bowing in return to William Spanswick’s reverent obeisance. 

**T hope we have done our best for Jane,” she said. 
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‘‘ Jane tells me that there is a probability of sending her into the 
country for a week.” 

“Yes, I hope there is,” said Mrs. Thurtle with alacrity. ‘It de- 
pends upon the committee’s decision next Friday morning. I shall 
support the resolution with all my interest.” 

“Thank you. I am living in the country now,”’ he said suddenly, 
as if a new suggestion had just occurred to him. “I have a little 
cottage, in fact, with a piece of garden-ground, at Sevenoaks, and Jenny 
might stay with me for a week or two until she got quite well.” 

“Yes; but there’s Miss Christopherson, who might spread the infec- 
tion over the whole place ifshe came direct from the infirmary. Thank 
you, thank you, my good man; I will mention all you say to the board; 
it is very kind of you indeed. Good-afternoon !” 

He made another low bow, expressed his thanks again with easy 
fluency, and withdrew, leaving Mrs. Thurtle impressed with the con- 
viction that Jenny Spanswick’s uncle was quite a superior kind of 
individual. He went slowly out of the place, a man in deep thought. 
When he was in the street he said to himself, 

“‘ She wished me to do it; did she think that I might find a friend 
in the principal, if things came to the worst ?” 

He took off his hat for coolness, and, as he went on, he staggered a 
little in his walk like a man who had grown weak and ill, or who had 
been drinking. He put on his hat at last, and drew from his pocket 
the Report of the Asylum for the City Clerks’ Female Orphans, and 
read it eagerly, with the pamphlet very close to his eyes. He seemed 
to have grown weaker in the legs, or to have drunk more, as he read 
and re-read one particular paragraph which somebody—was it Miss 
Christopherson’s hand, for mercy’s sake? he wondered—had marked 
with a strong pencil-line. 

The paragraph was one of many relating to the rules, which were 
stitched together with the list of contributors and guardians; it ran 
as follows : 

‘** And should it be afterwards discovered that the father, or, in case 
both parents have been certified to be dead, either parent, of any child 
so admitted is alive, or that any fraudulent representation has been 
made relative to the parent’s settlement, the child shall be immediately 
sent to the said parent or settlement. The following certificate and 
declarations, which are to be procured by application at the asylum, 
are required by the committee before any orphan girl can be placed on 
the list of candidates for admittance into the asylum; and any person 
certifying or declaring anything therein which shall be untrue is sub- 
ject to two years’ imprisonment.” 

Why had Miss Christopherson underlined the paragraph, if she had 
not known or guessed the lie which eight years ago had helped Jenny 
Spanswick to a home? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. BRIDGE SETTLES HER LITTLE ACCOUNT. 


THE committee met in the board-room of the asylum at eleven 
o’clock on the following Friday. The committee met once a fortnight 
to transact a little business, sift appeal claims, write a few cheques, and 
listen to any reports from officers or servants that might have been 
sent in during the last fourteen days. It was a fussy committee, that 
took up a deal of time over coffee and biscuits, and talked rather more 
of the public and political business of the day than of the private 
affairs appertaining to the institution. But this is a weakness common 
to board-meetings in general. It was about half-past twelve when 
the case of Jane Spanswick, aged 14, came under notice of the gen- 
tlemen at the table; and when Mrs. Thurtle stated it as her opinion 
that it would be better, for the safety of the asylum, that Jane Spans- 
wick should have a fortnight in the country than be thrown among 
the schoolgirls, and possibly disseminate this shocking malady far and 
wide, four gentlemen of the board were of Mrs. Thurtle’s opinion; four 
considered that it was an unnecessary expense and was establishing a 
bad precedent; one old fellow was for vaccinating everybody in the esta- 
blishment, commencing with Mrs. Thurtle—who was very much alarmed 
at the suggestion, having recently been vaccinated surreptitiously, and 
being in doubt whether another operation might not be too much 
for her—and finishing with Peter at the gate; and a hardened member 
pooh-poohed everybody’s suggestion but his own, which was that Jenny 
should remain in the infirmary for another month. The whole affair 
was about to be postponed until the next meeting, when a letter arrived 
by post from a subscriber of the institution, addressed to the chairman 
of the committee then sitting. 

It was a letter signed with the initials M. L.—those respectable 
initials which had, a year ago, forwarded a cheque for three thousand 
pounds to the institution—and the writer, in reminding the chairman 
of that donation, begged to express himself, or herself, as one who had 
proved that the interest of the orphan establishment had been not 
lightly studied. The writer had heard of a case of smallpox having 
occurred in the school, and trusted that no expense would be spared to 
keep the patient separated from the rest of the inmates of the asylum, 
and to send the sufferer with a trustworthy officer to the seaside as soon 
as her convalescence would permit. And, as a further donation to the 
funds of the institution, M. L. begged to enclose a draft for twenty 
pounds. 

“Where does M. L. get her information from?” asked the chair- 
man; “this is very extraordinary.” 

“TI don’t care how much information she gets, if she pays for it in 
this handsome manner,” said another member, laughing. 

“T think it is rather a shabby donation for a person who can afford 
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three thousand pounds in one lump,” remarked the gentleman who 
had suggested universal vaccination. 

“There’s only one thing to consider: we cannot afford to disre- 
gard M. L.’s advice, I think,” said the chairman. 

“*T don’t see that,’”’ said the gentleman who had spoken before him. 

The matter was put to the vote, and it was decided that Jenny 
Spanswick was to go to the seaside for a fortnight. Then Mrs. 
Thurtle suggested that Miss Christopherson should accompany her, 
and said nothing of Mr. Spanswick’s offer; and that suggestion being 
also agreed to by the board, Miss Christopherson was informed in due 
course that the committee had voted five pounds for the expenses, 
considering that sum would be sufficient, used economically, to pay 
for board and lodging for a fortnight in a humble locality, and for 
railway travelling there and back third-class. 

Miss Christopherson was summoned to the lady-superintendent’s 
quarters to receive this information, which was delivered in a high 
falsetto at the end of the long corridor, as in uncle Spanswick’s case. 

“Very well, Mrs. Thurtle,” said Miss Christopherson ; “‘ I suppose 
the board considers the money sufficient.” 

“Of course it is sufficient!” said Mrs. Thurtle sharply; “you do 
not require very grand apartments, I suppose ?” 

‘‘ Jane is used to large rooms here, at least.” 

“You must get the best rooms you can for your money—and I 
trust, Miss Christopherson, that you will not be wasteful or improvi- 
dent, for I think less than a fortnight will not be of the slightest use 
to anybody.” 

“IT daresay we shall be able to make the money last,” replied the 
governess. 

“T hope you will. It only requires a little prudence and a little 
economy on your part.” 

“Very well.” 

“ And it will be a nice holiday for you—extra leave, as it were.” 

“Yes, it will be a holiday,” said Miss Christopherson wearily, “ for 
I am rather tired.” 

Tired of the asylum, she meant—tired of the orphans, who were 
not halfso interesting in reality as they had appeared in the distance 
when the strange idea had beset her—she had been beset by many 
strange ideas through life—that she should like to live and move 
amongst them, an orphan with themselves. 

“T shall come down to Hastings myself almost immediately,” said 
Mrs. Thurtle, “and see if you and Jenny are comfortable. My sister 
is staying in Robertson-square there.” 

“ Indeed !” said the governess, with languid interest. 

Then Miss Christopherson returned to the infirmary, and Mrs. 
Thurtle sat down before the large library-table to resume her corre- 
spondence, and to shake her head over the small evidence of gratitude 
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which the governess had evinced for all the trouble that had been 
taken to place her on escort-duty. 

Mrs. Thurtle was deep in the composition of a letter to M. L.— 
by order of the board—expressing the thanks of the committee for the 
donation and suggestion, and stating that her idea had already been 
decided upon when M. L.’s favour of the 14th instant had arrived; and 
she was composing her epistle with great care and suavity, and with 
an evident desire to impress the anonymous donor with her accom- 
plishments as a correspondent, when her studies were intruded upon 
by a peculiar rapping on the panels of the door. 

“Come in!” said Mrs. Thurtle absently; and a very small, thin, 
yellow old lady, in an old-fashioned black-beaver bonnet, entered the 
room with some difficulty, and immediately began dancing, or rather, 
indulging in a series of tremulous movements of the arms and legs, 
that Mrs. Thurtle took for dancing at first sight. 

“My good woman,” she said loftily, “what is the meaning of 
this unseemly behaviour? Why did you not knock at the outer door ?” 

“T did, but nobody answered.” 

“You should have waited.” 

“So I did,” answered the intruder, “until I was tired. I’m not 
strong—lI’ve had a terrible trouble to find the place—it isn’t a day fit 
for a cat to be out.” 

“What is the nature of your business?” asked Mrs. Thurtle, with 
an increasing severity of demeanour. 

“T’ll tell you in a minute,” replied the little woman, seating herself 
on a vacant chair a little distance from Mrs. Thurtle, and proceeding 
to take off a pair of indiarubber goloshes, which she put on a corner of 
the superintendent’s desk, by way of retaining her property in her 
mind. “I have been running to keep myself warm, and my breath 
is not what it used to be. Yours isn’t, I daresay, though you are 
younger than I; but then you are a great deal stouter, and fat makes 
all the difference. Are you one of the governesses ?” 

“Tam the lady-superintendent of this establishment, and I will 
thank—” 

“Q, pray don’t thank me for anything,” said the old lady, speaking 
with great volubility; “I have done nothing to oblige you; I have 
come to pay some money back that’s owing to one of the governesses 
here. It’s I that have to thank somebody, that’s all.” 

“You had better go to the next door, my good woman,” said Mrs. 
Thurtle; “and take those nasty indiarubber things away.” 

“It’s not very likely that I am going to leave them here,” said the 
old lady, eyeing the lady-superintendent more closely, and her sharp 
features taking a sharper expression for an instant ; “this is the last 
present of a good grandson, though I don’t say so to his face. You 
have a grandson perhaps, and will agree with me that it is not a good 
plan to flatter your juniors.” 
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“ Good-morning!” said Mrs. Thurtle, struggling hard to preserve 
her imperturbability, but dying to burst forth. A grandson, indeed! 
Whom could this objectionable old woman want to see at the City 
Clerks’ Orphan Asylum? She was not a lady, she was sure—no lady 
would ever have worn such a bonnet; and yet there was an assump- 
tion of equality, and even independence, strangely at variance with her 
faded suit of black. The old lady began shaking again directly she 
was on her feet and had her goloshes in her hand. 

“T shall find Miss Christopherson next door, then?” she asked. 

“QO, it’s Miss Christopherson you want!” said Mrs. Thurtle. ‘Are 
you a friend of hers ?” 

‘‘ She’s a friend of mine,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Thurtle did not see the distinction ; but she was far too much 
annoyed—being a lady of uncertain temper—to see anything very 
clearly. Grandson, indeed! 

**You had better ask the porter to fetch your friend,” said Mrs. 
Thurtle ; “and another time, please to remember that the servants of 
the establishment are generally seen after six o’clock in the evening.” 

“TI am not likely to come here again. Pray don’t excite yourself 
about me, ma’am ;” here her shaking hand dropped the goloshes, and 
the old lady went on her knees to pick them up, and appeared to be 
engaged in scouring the floor with them for a few minutes. “TI trouble 
nobody—I am not likely to begin at my age. I shall only trespass 
upon Miss Christopherson’s attention for a few minutes,” she added, 
as she rose to her feet again, “and then get back to Spitalfields as fast 
as possible. But why a servant?” 

A strong suspicion that the intruder had recently escaped from a 
lunatic asylum—there was a private madhouse within a few yards of 
them—seized Mrs. Thurtle at this instant, and she turned pale and 
found a difficulty in breathing as the little woman came hopping in a 
kind of kangaroo fashion towards the desk again, and put her yellow, 
wrinkled, stern face close to hers. 

** |—I do not understand you.” 

“Why a servant?” repeated the visitor. ‘ You called Miss Chris- 
topherson a servant, or implied that she was one, this minute. That 
cannot be; that is not very likely, under any circumstances.” 

“Miss Christopherson is a governess here, and consequently a 
servant of the establishment.” 

“ Like yourself—O, I see,” said the little woman; “for you know 
as well as I do that she is a real lady; and real ladies—how rare they 
are! Good-morning !” 

“ Well, in all my life I never did,” said Mrs. Thurtle to herself, after 
the departure of the visitor. ‘The insolence, the—the—O, I'll give it 
to Miss Christopherson for this presently !” 

Meanwhile the eccentric old lady had doubled herself together in 
a witch-like fashion, and gone in search of the porter. She was a 
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woman who felt the cold acutely, for she shivered as she went on under 
the arcades, and appeared to experience a difficulty in breathing until 
she had grown accustomed to the keen north-easter which she had 
braved that February morning in coming thither. The porter was 
discovered ; and presently the governess of whom the old lady was in 
search came down from the infirmary, to gaze almost with as much 
astonishment as Mrs. Thurtle had done at the strange visitor. 

“ You are the child I want,” said the old woman, upon seeing her. 
“T know the face well—it’s the real Christopherson face—I know you, 
though you were a baby when I saw you last.” 

“What is it that you require of me?” asked the governess. 

“My name is Bridge—old Deborah Bridge—the woman who left 
Brayling, in Dorset, to take care of an invalid daughter, who died, 
and then was just in time for the grandson who came to London to 
make his fortune. I knew your father—the handsome man!—before he 
died, and his father before him, when we Bridges were better off, and 
speculation had not ruined us. I knew your grandmother, and your 
mother when she was a vain beauty and ran away with George 
Christopherson. I wonder what made her marry a Lawson after that 
—I never liked the Lawsons, they were purse-proud toadstools!”’ Mrs. 
Bridge spoke with the same volubility which had already astonished 
Mrs. Thurtle, and Miss Christopherson had great difficulty in following 
her. 

“T do not remember you,” she said at last. 

“ You remember the name ?” 

“ Well.” 

“T was in London a year after your father died, and left you—one 
of the prettiest girls in Dorset-—to your mother’s care. I said then, 
‘ Poor little Maud!’ was that right ?” 

“Tt was true,” said Miss Christopherson sadly. 

“ Others said, ‘ Rich little Maud,’ after I had gone; and then it 
became the rich Miss Lawson when your mother took the Lawson 
name, along with the stiff-necked man. I remember everything.” 

“ Mrs. Bridge!” said Miss Christopherson indignantly. 

“TI beg pardon—I hurt your feelings. I was never a refined wo- 
man, and my misfortunes have not tended to make me more ladylike,” 
she said. “I have not come, Miss Christopherson, to force myself upon 
you with a story of old times. The Bridges are poor, disagreeable 
people, and don’t care for favours. They live, and—what a terrible 
draught there is, to be sure!” 

“Will you come into my room for a few minutes ?” 

“Thank you, but I am pressed for time. You know what brings 
me here ?” 

“Curiosity perhaps.” 

“You should know better than that,” said Mrs. Bridge, diving her 
arm with some difficulty into a deep pocket. “I am never curious 
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about other people’s affairs, though it is a puzzle what puts you in this 
den, unless it’s independence.” 

“It is independence.” 

“‘ Ah, I think that I could work out all the story, if I had time,” 
she said ; “but I haven’t ; and Geoffry will wonder what has become 
of me. There’s your money in that paper—two pounds nineteen shil- 
lings and sixpence—which you were foolish enough to lend my boy. 
We have saved it up, and there it is, Miss Christopherson. The boy 
is getting on in his new situation, as I was sure he would, if he had 
a fair trial. Why, they have raised him another five shillings a-week 
at the brewer’s already. There’s your money, and thank you.” 

‘Thank you,” said Miss Christopherson very quietly in her turn. 

“T would not let the boy bring it, though he is sensible enough in 
his way for seventeen. He only thought you a poor governess, and it 
was a silly boy’s fancy for a woman older than himself—my own boy 
had it in the country long ago—all boys have it, I daresay. And to 
think that it was you he used to stare at in church instead of saying 
his prayers properly ; and to walk from Spitalfields to this part of the 
world too, after we had moved, coming back all of a glow on Sundays 
to say, ‘Grandmother, I have seen her; she’s looking prettier than 
ever. If that girl will only wait till I grow up, I'll have a try for her ; 
see if I don’t. It’s the face I like, the face I fancy ; and so he used 
to run on like a mad boy, till I scolded him for his nonsense. And to 
think that it was you! It’s like a book. But all that nonsense has 
gone out of his head now. He’s very sorry, he’s heartily ashamed of 
himself; he laughs at what a young fool he was—he’s always laughing 
—though he would be very cross if he knew that I had been telling 
you this.” 

“Your grandson must be a very odd boy.” 

“He is an odd boy; I don’t know what to make ofhim. It’s a bad 
sign,” she remarked, shaking her head, “ when boys think of the girls 
too early. Have you anything else to say to me?” 

“Nothing. You can spare this money, Mrs. Bridge ?” 

“O yes. Ifwe could not, you would have had it back all the same,” 
was the ungracious answer ; “for I cannot bear favours, especially from 
your family, and that’s the truth. I’d rather beg or borrow—I don’t 
know that I would not steal—from a stranger than ask anyone I have 
ever known for sixpence. But I think that this was none the less 
kind of you. Good-day !” 

“ Good-day !” said Miss Christopherson. 

The old woman offered her shaking hand, and Miss Christopherson 
placed hers within it. 

“If an old woman’s blessing is worth anything to you, take it, 
young lady,” she said. 

“ take it,” said Miss Christopherson, bending her head as though 
it were descending upon her as she spoke. 
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“Then God bless you, Maud Christopherson!” 

“Thank you. The last one who said ‘God bless you, Maud!’ was 
the handsome father of whom you have spoken to-day. I was a very 
little girl then, but how well I remember when he said it!” 

** When they brought him home from the hunt, in his fine scarlet 
suit? He died in the great drawing-room before they could take him 
upstairs, I recollect. And you have been alone ever since ?” 

“Yes, quite alone.” 

** But your mother—” 

“ Please go now, Mrs. Bridge,” she said, compressing her lips. “I 
am on duty here. My mother is very well, thank you.” 

Thus this strange couple separated; and Miss Christopherson stood 
with one little foot on the stairs, thinking very deeply, long after old 
Mrs. Bridge had passed through the great oaken gates. It was Mrs. 
Thurtle who surprised her there. 

“Good gracious, Miss Christopherson! not in the infirmary yet? 
I thought that impertinent old woman had left some time ago. Who 
was she? what was this about money? what business had she to come 
here at unseasonable hours? Why do these disreputable people’— 
she was thinking of uncle Spanswick, who, though he came to see Jenny, 
always asked for Miss Christopherson—* come in such shoals to you? 
I really must insist upon an explanation.” 

“T will give you one presently,” said Maud absently, “if I think it 
necessary.” 

“ Miss Christopherson !” 

The governess looked more attentively at her superior officer. 

“Yes, if I think it necessary,” she said, ‘I will.” 

“T do not know whether I am to consider this as an insult or not, 
but I must inform you, Miss Christopherson, that unless, upon mature 
reflection, I am perfectly satisfied with your conduct, I shall make this, 
upon your return from Hastings, the subject of a special report to the - 
committee.” 

“T shall have to report myself, Mrs. Thurtle,” said Miss Christo- 
pherson ; and with this enigmatical reply the governess went up-stairs, 
without bestowing another glance upon her principal. 


CHAPTER X. 
“ GOING DOWN FOR A BLOW,” 


Miss CHRISTOPHERSON, having in charge that refractory orphan, 
Jane Spanswick,—who had given much trouble and anxiety to the 
heads of the establishment by taking to herself one of the most un- 
pleasant of maladies, and by not taking to it kindly even after all that 
had been done for her, but insisting upon particular nurses, special 
visits from her uncle, and an objection to all the good things which 
infirmary diet had placed at her disposal,—went away to Hastings on 
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the following Monday afternoon. Miss Christopherson received her 
five pounds, which she turned over in her hand with an odd smile that 
Mrs. Thurtle set down as disparaging, and listened to much advice of a 
grave sensible kind, delivered at a distance and with due precaution, 
concerning the right way in which a governess and pupil should con- 
duct themselves when away from the authority to which they were sub- 
ject. Mrs. Thurtle was frigid and lofty, and so marred the effect of 
her discourse; she had not forgiven Miss Christopherson her tres- 
passes against her, and a draft in pencil of the report with which she 
had threatened the governess was in her pocket when she expressed a 
hope that Miss Christopherson would know how to conduct herself 
away from Camberwell. 

Miss Christopherson listened to the lecture patiently, and then said: 

“ You will require an account of this money upon my return ?” 

“No; it will not be necessary, unless any excess of expenditure 
occurs.” 

“ Jane Spanswick shall not cost the institution more than five 
pounds,” said Miss Christopherson thoughtfully. “I think that I can 
promise that.” 

‘*T have carefully calculated the expense of a quiet mode of living ; 
one room, say at twelve shillings a-week, and humble but not frugal 
fare.” 

“ Jenny would be all the better for port-wine.” 

“The fresh invigorating sea is better than all the wine in the 
world!” cried Mrs. Thurtle with enthusiasm. 

“ Not to drink, surely ?” 

Mrs. Thurtle walked away with great rapidity, and Jenny Spans- 
wick, who had been an attentive listener, said: ‘“*O my!” 

“ Why do you say ‘O my!’ Jenny?” asked Miss Christopherson, 
looking down at her pupil. 

**T don’t think Mrs. Thurtle liked your saying that.” 

“JT did not intend her to like it, Jane Spanswick,” said the 
governess, with a little frown. ‘She put me out of temper with her 
commonplaces; I am easily put out. Here is the cab: and so we go 
away, both of us!” 

“We shall soon be back again,” said Jenny with a sigh. 

“T am not quite certain of that,” replied Miss Christopherson. 

“Not return? Why, what is to hinder us?” 

“ Inclination perhaps.” 

“ But—” 

“ But, Jane Spanswick, the less you trouble me and yourself the 
better, at present. Have I not told you that I am out of temper ?” 

“‘O dear, I am sorry; for I have been so pleased at the idea of this 
holiday with you, Miss Maud. I want you to let me call you ‘Miss 
Maud’ till the holiday is up; after that, and for all my life, ‘the 
governess.’ ” 
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Miss Christopherson had drawn a letter from her pocket, and as she 
broke the seal she looked intently, almost sorrowfully, at the speaker. 

*‘ Tt will be ‘ Miss Christopherson’ long before the fourteen days are 
over, I think,” she said. “You are strong now, and two weeks with 
me will be too much for a child’s affection. Besides—” 

“ Besides—” repeated Jenny, as she paused. 

“‘ There, don’t worry me; leave me to come round, Jenny.” 

Jane Spanswick was silent for a while, and the dark eyes watched 
the earnest face of the young woman who had nursed her through her 
illness. Yes, it was an earnest face; perhaps a face with even a se- 
vere expression at times, for all its prettiness and natural refinement. 
It softened over the letter which she perused, Jenny was certain; the 
lips wreathed themselves into smiles, the eyes sparkled, and even a 
musical little laugh rippled forth. And yet it was only an institution 
letter, Jenny Spanswick was certain, for the great red-and-white em- 
bossed seal at the back of the envelope spoke of the City Clerks’ Orphan 
Asylum, upon which they were both gladly turning their backs. 

“There, I am in high spirits now!” cried Miss Christopherson, 
tearing the letter into very small pieces, which she dropped from the 
window into the roadway. 

“ And all through that institution letter ?” 

“How did you guess ?—0, the big seal, of course. Yes, Jenny, all 
through that institution letter.” 

She laughed again, as at a pleasant reminiscence connected with it ; 
but detecting an intense curiosity in Jenny Spanswick’s gaze, and object- 
ing to further questioning, she turned the conversation by asking her 
young companion if she had written to her uncle, and told him the 
news of her departure to Hastings. Yes, Jenny had written. Poor 
uncle, if he could only come down to Hastings for a day, what a deal 
of good it would do him! 

“‘T should not be very much surprised to see him,” said Maud 
Christopherson. 

At the railway station, and after the railway porter had wheeled 
away two small boxes belonging to the travellers, there was a surprise 
for them. Miss Christopherson was getting out her purse, and looking 
with some hesitation at the third-class passengers who were taking 
their tickets at the booking-office, and Jenny was standing by her side, 
bewildered by the bustle and excitement, when Mr. Marmaduke Spans- 
wick, in a new black billycock-hat, and with his third-class ticket stuck 
in the band thereof, loomed before them, large, ruddy, and oppres- 
sive. Miss Christopherson felt herself colouring with vexation, and 
Marmaduke’s watchful and protuberant eyes noted this, and took it for 
a welcome blush of satisfaction at his presence there. 

“ How do you do, Miss Christopherson ?—How d’ye do, Jenny ?” he 
said, shaking hands with his cousin first, and then offering his big 
brimstone-gloved paw so emphatically to the governess that she took 
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it instinctively, and then got away from it as quickly as possible. 
“ Going down to Hastings for a blow, like me? Nothing like a good 
blow to put the stomach—I should say the system—in order. I have 
great pleasure in experiencing this happy coincidence.” 

He made one of his Junction-street bows at this, and Miss Christo- 
pherson looked keenly at him, for an instant. 

‘“‘ You knew that we were going to Hastings, Jenny and I?” 

“ Upon my honour, I had not the slightest idea that I should enjoy 
the pleasure of your company as a fellow-traveller. Will you allow me 
to get the tickets? May I be permitted to—” 

“T will get my own tickets, thank you.” 

“Then I’ll find a comfortable carriage for you. I have often man- 
aged to get a second-class carriage by tipping the guard a shilling. 
It’s no loss to them, and it’s convenient to us.—Will you come with 
me, Jenny, or stay with Miss Christopherson ?” 

“ Jenny will stay with me,” said Miss Christopherson. 

“ O, certainly ; perhaps it’s best.—You’re not looking so bad, old 
girl,” he said to Jenny, “ after all the fright you’ve given the lot of us.” 

He went away in great haste after the comfortable carriage which 
he had promised to secure for the governess and her charge, and Maud 
Christopherson went round to another pigeon-hole in the partition 
which hemmed-in the booking-clerks, and took two first-class tickets 
for St. Leonards. 

“To Hastings,” said Jenny, who was at her elbow. 

“T have altered my mind; I shall get out at the last station but 
one,” she said, and then they went slowly towards the railway plat- 
form. When they were merged in the crowd of human life about 
them; when the passengers were jostling each other, and bells were 
ringing, and guards were clipping little pieces out of tickets, and the 
doors of the train were being banged-to and opened decisively and 
banged-to again, and there were only two minutes and a half left before 
the time of starting,—the governess pressed Jenny’s hand, which was in 
her own, so suddenly that the girl looked up and said, as though her 
name had been mentioned : 

* Yes, Miss Maud.” 

“Your cousin does not often take a holiday from Junction-street in 
February, does he ?” 

“I don’t know. I never heard of his taking a holiday before.” 

“ He is going down for a blow, he says.” 

* He does not seem to want it much.” 

“You will understand, Jane Spanswick,” she said sharply, so 
sharply that Jenny’s eyes distended themselves and then filled suddenly 
with tears, “that your cousin’s presence in Hastings is nothing to us, 
and that the less we see of him the better.” 


‘Very well, Miss Maud. I am sure I don’t want to see him very 
often.” 
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The object of these remarks came dashing towards them in rather 
an excited manner. 

“ Make haste, my dear madam !— Do look sharp, Jenny !—I couldn’t 
work the second-class, but I have got my portmanteau on a seat with 
the back to the engine, and we shall go down famously. Here, I say! 
—Hi, Miss Christopherson!” he shouted after her, “ that’s first-class, 
you know!” 

But the guard had opened the door at her request, and was in- 
specting the tickets she had in her hand. Even then Mr. Marmaduke 
Spanswick could not believe his eyes for an instant. 

“<T say, it’s first-class!” he said in the governess’s ear again. 

“T always travel first-class,” said Miss Christopherson distantly. 

‘“‘ Well, but—but how do you manage it?” he was almost on the 
point of inquiring, when the guard shouted out a peremptory “Take 
your seats!” someone called “ All right!” and he knew that he had 
not a moment to spare if he was anxious concerning that blow which 
was good for his stomach. 

‘‘T don’t make this out,” he muttered, and then he wrenched at 
the handle of the door of his third-class compartment, and was just in 
time to save his train. 

Meanwhile Miss Christopherson and Jenny had entered the first- 
class compartment, where only one passenger was sitting, diligently 
employed in cutting the leaves of a periodical which lay upon his knees. 
He was a fair-haired, long-whiskered man, tall, slim, young, and good- 
looking; and as Miss Christopherson entered the carriage she knew that 
in evading Marmaduke Spanswick’s obtrusiveness she had stepped from 
the frying-pan into the fire. 

There was no effort to withdraw again, however; she felt that it 
was too late, and that the meeting with him—with that man above all 
men in the world—must take place once more, as she had hoped it 
never would. As the shrill whistle sounded, and the guards, porters, 
friends of passengers, and newspaper-boys seemed to glide away, and 
to leave the train upon a wilderness of housetops, the man looked up 
and recognised the governess of the City Clerks’ Orphanage. 

“ Maud!” he cried, and then in a tone which was quickly restrained 
he said, “ Miss Lawson!” correcting himself an instant afterwards, and 
for the third time, by addressing her by the name which is most fami- 
liar to ourselves: “ Miss Christopherson,” he said, “it 7s you! You 
are going down to them, then? I am very glad—I am indeed very, 
very glad to know this, and to see you.” 

She did not respond to his expression of gladness, but caught 
quickly—she seemed ever a quick woman—at two words of his address 
that had alarmed her. 

“To them!” she repeated. ‘ They are at Hastings, then, my lord ?” 

“Yes; I am going down to see them now.” 

“T am not,” was the reply. 





THE FOREST 


THERE is a wonder in the woods 
More sweet than ocean calm ; 

And sounds more pure than surging floods, 
Or organ-sounded psalm. 


Deep arches stretch as holily 
As minster-aisles by night, 

When shades in dim immensity 
Limn forth the Infinite. 


And oft when not a leaf is stirred 
A shudder thrills the wood, 


As though the forest, trembling, heard 
The footsteps of its God. 


Then comes a quiet deep as death, 
And awful as the prayer - 

Of the last sigh of saintly breath 
Upborne on silent air. 


Like angels o’er sepulchral urn, 
So seem to pray the trees; 
We hear our beating hearts, and yearn 
To have repose like these. 
WILLIAM STIGAND. 
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A REGATTA-DAY 


To come slowly, about five o’clock some bright summer morning, up 
Dublin Bay, and see the sun glistening in his most sultry fashion, 
sparkling, fluttering, melting the rich blue waves in one molten mass, 
with a faint blush afar off, or glistening with snowy stone-bound 
granite terraces, recalls very much the entering into Genoa, on some 
March morning at the same time. . Behind is growing gradually the 
great whale-shaped mound which is called the Hill of Howth, and 
beyond the dark smoke and mists which betoken the presence of a 
great and crowded city. Then to glide on slowly between the snowy 
outstretching arms of Kingstown Harbour, with the granite terraces 
and the hills before us, with the masts and cordage of ships and yachts 
between, like a delicate net, brings back still more the old images of the 
Italian coast. As we draw closer, we pass the fleet of tiny boats clus- 
tered together: the large ships of war slumbering moodily as it were, 
the great mail-steamers, elegant as yachts themselves in symmetry and 
shape; while from the shore shine out, in the gorgeous morning sun, 
the tiers of buildings: the rival club-houses, next to the water; the 
rival churches, with competing spires; the rival hotels. A mors en- 
livening spot upon such a morning could not be imagined. Down the 
coast to the left are solemn headlands, and as many little creeks and 
romantic bays as on the coast between Genoa and Spezia ; and a long 
ribbon of a railway winds along the shore for many a mile. 

If it be in July, every “crack” yacht has hurried round for the 
regatta, and the skilled eye will recognise in the harbour the physi- 
ognomy, as it were, of many a famous vessel. There is an infinite 
variety in these nautical galas, and something very pleasant in being 
able to recognise in that gay assembly the features of many a notorious 
beauty who has figured elsewhere, and comes around the coast to all the 
respectable balls and parties. 

There are the two club-houses: one to the left, Royal St. George 
—the other to the right, Royal Irish; each a low spreading snowy 
little tabernacle; bright and gay is each, with its own galleries and piers 
and slips, boats’ house and landing-places, and great jutting bow win- 
dows, where the reading nautical men can sit in the closest communion 
with the spreading sea. From these fresh open lanterns they can see 
the gay scene before them —the sails floating in and out, the de- 
parting and arriving packet, the row-boats flitting about, the sailors 
always lounging and loitering in the sun, the very Sybarites of the 
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sea. These two bright temples and their company are sovereigns of the 
place. In alternate years they each “hold the regatta,” give the 
prizes, and entertain the strangers. To each belongs a large fleet of 
trim boats, and to each also belongs a vast proportion of members who 
never stood on a deck or handled a rope. 

Our yacht, having found a corner, chooses her moorings, and, as 
it were, looks about her. Immediate neighbours become almost as 
interesting as neighbours next door. We entertain a friendliness to- 
wards these floating houses, about twenty yards away; get to know 
the honest faces of the men, and watch the owner curiously as he comes 
off in his punt from shore. From the deck we see the elegant stran- 
gers who have been dropping-in in so many days; some only the 
night before during the small hours. There was a charming “ level- 
ling” in all this—a democratic fellowship and variety which was very 
pleasant. 

It is now the eve of the regatta-day, and the evening of a sultry day. 
There have been showers falling plentifully during the afternoon, 
and the great company of yachts have all their snowy sails, spread, 
half furled, drowsily glistening against a slate-coloured background. 
There we see and recognise the most illustrious of the strangers ; 
and afar off on the horizon’s belt, nautical eyes make out tiny white 
specks, pronounced to be more craft hurrying up. 

There, lying in the centre, is the new schooner Eglantine, compact 
and sturdy in her hull, with a “straight stem,” the popular fashion, 
which gives such an air of business and work, with no superfluous orna- 
ment or projecting prow, which is pronounced merely surplusage. 
And certainly, making comparison between this new craft and some of 
an old pattern lying not many yards away, we see and recognise the 
truth, that beauty lies a good deal in fashion. For the raking masts of 
the old Pomona, and her projecting stems and high bulwarks, have 
somehow a rickety frail look; we think uneasily of a collision, and 
what a crackling into matchwood splinters! On the other hand, the 
clean compact swelling side of the Eglantine is smooth as the surface of 
a ball, with no excrescence and no perishable ornament. It is like the 
simplicity of well-cut clothes compared with the elaboration of foreign 
garment ; yet, by and by, it may be supposed that she will seem old 
fashioned too. 

Near the mouth of the harbour lies the great cutter of the day, the 
triumphant Morna, with her vast mainsail, her huge hull. She had a 
long train of victories within the first two years of her “coming out,” 
but by an inevitable law begins to gooff now. She has to give place to 
a new and more attractive rival. She makes prodigious straining and 
exertion to succeed. Such rarely keep their place; and the wonderful 
Egeria and the veteran Alarm make the few existing exceptions. The 
Morna is about 90 tons burden, and has a crew of some ten or twelve 
hands. Yet we do not watch her and her proceedings with pleasure— 
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she suggests the revenue cutter. She is too overgrown; and to see her 
winning at a race, beating the gallant little fluttering things contend- 
ing with her, is like the superiority of a big boy at school. After 
a certain size the cutter becomes ugly and unnatural, and seems to 
join the regular profession. Here is the little Glim, one of the most 
gallant craft in existence, no more than 15 tons, but which shoots 
over to the Scotch waters, to the English, to the French. She defies all 
weathers, and is skilfully sailed. She is the most plucky and “ cocky” 
little boat in the world, and has done wonders in the way of victory. 
Here is the Birde Helen, R.Y.S., 212 tons; the most noble the Marquis 
of St. Williams, commodore of the local club; as luxurious as a travel- 
ling-carriage in the old days, and which is indeed no more than such a 
vehicle. Royal Yacht Squadron, a title wistfully looked for by many a 
captain of the miniature craft; that “white flag” being as desired as 
the Garter is by some powerful peer. It seems the perfection of luxuri- 
ousness, one of those noble and elegant tenements with everything you 
can call “yours” in the most despotic way—your house, your men, 
your sailing-master. Delightful that sudden appearance at strange 
ports — Italian and French—the lying there so long, the going off 
there, and back again. This seems charming, ecstatic almost, to 
everyone, save the owner; for the unchanging law always holds that the 
latter, from sheer custom, or the general sense of luxury, grows in- 
different. He perhaps takes it to be a heavy responsibility, the charge 
of “the men,” the weekly “draw” of expenses, and eternal “ paying 
out.” Yet for a man of fortune, with a family, who must travel, it 
seems that a handsome schooner-yacht is a positive saving, besides being 
a luxury.* The luxuries of these floating tabernacles, the delightful 
cabins, the inviting sleeping-places, the little kitchen, &c., seem the 
perfection of enjoyment; and these handsome schooners can go any- 
where, and go as safely as a Cunard packet. Wherever they go it 
is a welcome sight to see them entering a foreign port; for there is 
style about them, a chic even, to use that French word of slang, a 
grace, and patrician refinement. They enforce respect, and convey a 
better idea of Russian-like magnificence, wealth, and state, at less cost, 
than anything else. 


* It may be roughly calculated in this wise—Sir John has his wife, son, and two 
daughters, and lays out 15007. on a yacht: 


Interest at 7 per cent (say) ° . . £100 0 
Wages of six hands, twenty weeks . ‘ ° - 140 0 
Ditto sailing-master, cook, and steward . . « 8 0 
Ship expenses, repairs, &c, ° ° . r . 10 0 
Sundries . : ° ° F ‘ ° ° . BO 


£500 0 0 


Set against this, travelling expenses of such a family, say, to Italy, hotel bills, 
with the establishment of servants, kc, at home, more or less broken up, and the 
difference will be acknowledged. 
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There are of all sorts and patterns. We may fancy the rather old- 
fashioned bluff-bowed yacht, which defies the blows of banging seas, 
which is “stiff” in a gale, which has not to stoop to the ignominy of 
striking her topmast or setting a trysail. Such was old Petrella, now 
nearly thirty years of age ; quite a helpless imbecility, according to profes- 
sional sneerers. But there could not be a more brave, hale, and fresh 
old age: so tough, hard, close, and elastic. It was with a pang her owner 
parted with so tried and so valuable a friend and servant. Repairs 
were never wanted; “her bottom”—for nautical custom lifts such an 
expression out of the region of an over-forcible familiarity—as close and 
as hard as iron. Striking against a rock, not too violently of course, 
the effect would he inappreciable, at least for her. Here, too, are a 
crowd of the old stagers, who were beauties in their day : old Cygnets, 
Cynthias, Cameos, Lunas, Calypsos, names once fashionable. That 
style has now gone out; we affect a sort of Tennysonian fashion— 
Enids, Elaines, Phrynes, Fionas, Mornas, what-not. We christen them 
as we do everything now, according to the humour of the moment. The 
older ones that have won cups—old-fashioned they look—are like Derby 
winners of six or seven years ago, ancient beauties still lingering in- 
gloriously in the ball-room. 

In short, the harbour is crowded, awaiting the struggle of to-morrow. 
The club-houses are lit up like long lanterns, and figures can be seen 
lounging on the rails of the balconies and platforms—figures of stranger 
yacht-owners. There is a pleasant calm out, and soft expectancy; there 
is a kind of discussion going on. The owner of Birde Helen, the new 
clipper, has dined in grand spirits, for he is sure of the hundred-guinea 
cup to-morrow; he has been sweeping the seas. Their talk was of that 
new boat of Fairlie, the Magnolia, freshly turned out, with all the pro- 
gressive skill of that accomplished artist. ‘‘ Magnolia indeed!” would 
say Colonel Patterson, the owner of the Birde Helen; “they are always 
bragging of their new boats. Look at the old Alarm! Bah! Egeria a 
new boat! Stuff! I hate such rubbish. The Helen was built under my 
own eye. There is not a better man than Wanhill—if you trust him, 
that is. If there were to be gold nails used by the contract, he wouldn’t 
give you one less. He throws lots in, too. He looks to his credit.” 

. There is as much partisanship about these builders as there is about 
the Old Masters; and we swear by our Hatcher and our White and 
others, as by our Rubens and Albert Durer. The Magnolia was com- 
ing, was expected, and indeed had entered ; but it was known that 
she “ had been caught in the gale offthe Land’s-End,” and lost her top- 
mast, meeting also other damages. There was not exactly time, said 
the Colonel with enjoyment, to make ¢hai good. Birde Helen would have 
an agreeable walk over. Then sets in the usual discussion and criti- 
cism between those who caught these words. “ told me, I can 
tell you, the Birde Helen is a mere tub. When the wind sets light, she 
hangs behind too much.” “Give the Magnolia a wind that she likes, 
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and you’d see what she’d do.” Such is often the hard fate of these racers 
as regards sport. On such an evening the true dolce far niente is abroad, 
walking the waters and its edges; a quiet excitement ; honest sea 
amateurs sitting together and talking on their decks, watching the 
twinkling lights, and enjoying the cooling night air. Towards eleven 
or twelve the boats are putting-off from shore, going back to the yachts. 
The lamps are lit in the small saloons; the owners are going to bed 
in these snug little chambers, where the berth is as wide almost as our 
modern dry-land couch. It is not the straitened enclosure of the 
steamer’s cabin, with the narrow shelf. Sleep is very agreeable under 
these conditions; the fresh sea air floats around; at times comes a 
gentle underground swell, which is only an inviting and soothing rock- 
ing to rest. 

In the morning, between five and six, it is the most welcome and 
grateful thing in the world to emerge from the cabin below, look round 
in the cool early-morning air, and see all the yachts awakening lan- 
guidly. Already the sun, far away, is breaking through the horizon 
in great fiery rents; the air is cool and refreshing as the cold bath, 
which many of the yachtsmen are actually indulging in, with a sort of 
public privacy. On every deck you see strange mermen—curious figures 
in very wet flannels, bare feet, and red nightcaps: Jem emptying pails 
of sea deftly over the decks, while Ed’ard scrubs away with hard brush, 
and splashes Jem, sluicing and sluicing again the decks in a way that 
no anxious mother ever did the face of her child. No wonder that 
decks become bright and glittering almost under such a process. Then 
follows a cleaning and furbishing of knobs and brasses; and the cheerful 
owner below, performing his toilet, hears these strange sounds of out- 
poured, dashed- along waters, with the slow trickling that follows. 
Everything is brightening and astir. Boats are pulling ashore, bent 
on housewife errands, to return by and by with inviting-looking baskets, 
with the new bread peeping out, and the fresh butter laughing a yellow 
laugh, between its green leaves; the eggs, and a long flask or two. 
Soon the cabooses are lighted, the smoke curling from the copper- 
funnels; and, mixed with the morning breezes, come forth pleasant 
odours of the frizzling chop or sliced ham. Now, gone seven, the 
great mail-packet is coming in placidly, indifferently, her great shoul- 
ders of paddle-boxes raised, her lamps still alight, her red and green 
eye blinking languidly in the daylight, from being open all night. On 
the decks are grouped the herd of passengers, eager to have done with 
the honest friend who has borne them on her shoulders so faithfully: 
true emblem of the world. She is before her time half-an-hour; is 
always up to time in rough weather, and behind it only twenty 
minutes in storm or gale. These wonderful boats, 2000 tons burden, 
like the real Christians who are working their way on this earth, do 
their duty unostentatiously, without “splash” (in the figurative sense) 
calmly, and with intense steadiness. 
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What are Colonel Patterson’s feelings at this moment, aboard his 
Birde Helen, when, at five that morning, his mate comes to tell him 
that that infernal Magnolia is “in”? Not from any doubt of the tale, 
but from sheer rage, the Colonel has been up on deck glancing at the 
dangerous boat, who, “sure enough,” lies there yonder, having come 
in silently about two A.M.; the greedy creature having been delayed on 
the road, “ picking-up” a wretched thirty-guinea cup at some poor tenth- 
rate regatta. This avarice was really worthy of the owner—just like 
him, the mean fellow; calculated to a nicety; he could do it, and get 
round here in time. She was already at the racing-moorings,—at the 
post, as it were. Already on the steps of the club-houses, on their gal- 
leries, on the jetties and piers, a black fringe has begun to appear; 
already trains have begun to bring down what is called their “living 
freight.” The jetties themselves are covered over with tents and 
booths, a little incongruous with the white granite, suggesting the race- 
course. The shooting over trays of nuts is going on, with the other 
pastimes ; the nautical men and critics are far out at the end of the 
pier, to where a good view of “ the start” may be obtained. Everyone 
is slung round with a glass. 

About the harbour is shooting a couple of brilliant yellow boats, 
well manned and well pulled, with an official sort of person in the stern, 
and a flag behind him, which seems as it were waving out of his back. 
The commodore’s yacht, quite a triangle of gay flags, is already crowded 
with important people, who have the direction of the whole. From its 
deck is the cannon to be fired—and fired a great many times during 
the day—a vast responsibility. Already the contending boats are 
gliding to the racing-buoys, and dropping quietly into the line. It is 
going to be a breezy day: a yacht or two is shooting about, full-sailed 
and bent over, taking sweeps round and round like a horse in his pre- 
liminary canter. We admire the delicate training and mastership over 
the bits and bridles of these craft: how one of them, rushing round at 
full speed, bent over eagerly like a horse and rider in a circus, suddenly 
swoops about, comes up in the wind a few yards from her appointed 
place, gets slow in a second, as though a break had been put on, and 
steals on slowly, sails fluttering and flapping. A crowd of dark figures 
stgoped at the bowsprit, gathering-in something vigorously, getting 
down the foresail, labour to pick up their moorings with a hook. It is 
gracefully and skilfully done, and now nearly the whole of the galleys 
are in a pretty row; the handsome Birde Helen (45 tons) at one end, 
then the little Glim, then the Dinah, then the Iceberg—one of those 
strangely inappropriate names on which dull owners sometimes stum- 
ble—the giant cutter Morna, and the greedy Magnolia. 

It is now five minutes to ten o’clock; a puff of smoke from the 
commodore’s cannon, and all “make ready.” The breeze outside the 

. , harbour is freshening every moment, turning the waves now a luminous 
Be! 3s sii now blue, now mauve colour. The Magnolia sniffed these 
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changes from afar off, knowing that to “give her a wind” was the true 
and successful charm. There was a cool supercilious air about her, a 
kind of west-end-club look, most aggravating, especially to the honest 
owner of the Dinah, Captain Thomas. The Dinah was five-and-twenty 
tons, and “ the Captain,” as he was always called, a goodnatured en- 
thusiast, longing always to be foremost—to win; delighting in “ hand- 
ling ropes,” and in being always “aboard.” He was “a thorough good 
fellow,” a good sailor also, popular in the yachting service, just as one 
might hear of a man being popular in the navy, but was always more 
or less unlucky. Sometimes the Dinah was near winning—or was 
thought to be near winning—but she invariably “ fouled” some one, or 
got fouled by some one (the Captain never admitting the first version). 
Yet he spared no money, no trouble; lived in her till actually driven 
out by the winter weather. It is impossible not to respect and even 
admire these honest mariners, and feel towards them much as we do 
to anglers and their sport. No one was so loud as he about the greedy 
pretences of the alien Magnolia; and he is thinking of that even at 
this moment, when, at the farther and worst position of the line, 
he is waiting for the signal, his rough well-chosen fellows each with 
a hand on a rope. Every boat is like a greyhound on the slip, and— 
there goes the commodore’s gun! 

A clatter—a flutter—a sudden rising of canvas, like white birds 
spreading their wings, and the whole are “round” and moving at the 
same instant; an unsteadiness just for a few seconds, and the whole 
line is bent over as a horse would set in.to his stride; the sails fill, 
and they are taking parallel lines away to the left. Birde Helen is 
the first, then the Morna, then the intrepid little Dinah—Captain 
Thomas working away desperately; the Magnolia was languid, con- 
temptuous, indifferent. Perhaps she knew that she need not seek, but 
would herself be sought; for afar off was a plot, as it were, of deep- 
ruffled, shivery-looking green, waiting for the favoured boat, which 
such a wind exactly suited. Everyone knew that her strength, accord- 
ing to the phrase in the Greek plays, was “in her hair,” that is, in the 
enormous “ tos’sell’”’ which she could hoist and carry without incon- 
venience. In fact, the more wind the merrier and more satisfactory 
for her; it was like “his beer” to a drayman. Now the rest, the 
daring Dinah especially, had got out all their linen courageously, 
hauling up every stitch; but the breeze is sensibly freshening. The 
Birde Helen and the greater craft are running up their “spinna- 
kers,” those almost superfluous sails that seem about the shape of a 
monstrous Venetian pennant, fastened down at the point. Now in- 
deed, under this pressure, the masts begin to strain and crackle, and 
tear their very hulls through the water; now the rippling, rather 
angered green is reached, and a “ whishing’’ sound of cutting the waters 
through and through begins to be heard. Now the pace sensibly 
“‘freshens,” as does the wind. Now all are well clear of shore influ- 
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ences—cast upon the great ocean, whose power and dangers they are 
literally reckless about. Now they are all in a slanting line, making 
for the Bell Float, two or three miles out, where there is a sandbank 
of much peril, and round which all must turn, each as sharply as she 
can. A hundred glasses watched them at this point: as was to be 
expected, the odious and greedy Magnolia, every sail full and swollen, 
herself was first, moving on boldly and steadily, taking, as it were, 
gigantic strides. Some of the others were a long way behind already. 
The stupid Iceberg has been obliged to take down her “tos’sell” in- 
gloriously ; but the gallant little Dinah is posting on desperately, 
spreading every stitch, her “ topm’st’’ bending like a whip, her linen 
tight as a drum, everything tight and strained and stretched to the 
utmost. The dauntless Thomas is determined to “ collar” the shabby 
craft, if he die, or destroy himself in the attempt. His men have 
really a sort of piratical fashion—a desperado way of handling their 
vessel, atterly reckless of consequences. With such exertion it is not 
surprising that the light frail boat, seeming as tender and slight as 
one of those boxes in which oranges come over, should be coming up 
very close to the greedy stranger, and they go round the Bell nearly 
together. Then they are to take a long reach away off to sea, out to 
where a little red flag is dancing up and down helplessly in a cockle- 
shell of a boat, where, too, the green sea is growing dull purple, and 
is “chopped up” with the bitter gale; and as the company of boats 
turn and face this ominous prospect, and “ go over” suddenly, bent 
down by the iron wrist of the wind, the faces of the wise and also 
economical captains grow serious, for they forecast costly damages. 
Not one of these cravens is the intrepid, and in such matters spend- 
thrift, Thomas. The skulking Glim has got in her jib, has struck her 
topmast ; the great Morna has taken in the spinnakers ; but the Dinah 
is as before, the point of her topmast stooped very much as a coach- 
man carries his whip. Her deck is literally like a low wall to the sea, 
which flashes foaming past the very foot of the mast and submerges 
the rail and half the deck, along which the waves rush as if through 
a channel. The men skip and crawl along as if hanging on to the 
side of a bank. The steersman steers as if leaning against a wall, his 
feet resting on the rail and bulwarks, as if it were a step. 

But, alas, such tricks are not to be attempted with impunity; the 
great winds and oceans are not to be bearded in ¢hat fashion. As in a 
race, when too much is sought to be “taken out” of a willing horse, 
there comes a start in some sinew,—in the “ off-leg,” it may be,—and 
then an ignominious break-down, so with the brave Thomas. Over 
she bends, under a heavier pressure; the savage gale says, “Go down 
you shall!” and the stubborn and spirited little craft returns the 
defiance. The levelled glasses from the shore see that ‘something is 
wrong with Thomas’s boat.” It is quite plain, indeed, she has pulled 
up. Snap has gone the foremast, and the sail with it is drooped 
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down, all draggled. She is done, and is indeed “a wreck” now. Poor 
Thomas! He deserves our best pity; not for the damage done to his 
brave little boat, which is indeed all strained and leaky and shattered, 
but for the mortification. For see him now turning back sullenly, hav- 
ing given up the struggle. The rest have gone on: Birde Helen, Morna 
the gigantic, Magnolia, Glim, and the old Iceberg—again, what a ridi- 
culous name !—hobbling on behind. Now they are out of sight, and we 
cannot follow them farther. 

The day wears on, and it comes to about three o’clock. Crowds have 
filled the piers; the festival is in “full swing,” as it is called. At the 
clubs the balconies and platform are crowded with ladies—visitors who 
have come on invitation; and a military band, arranged druidically in 
its invariable circle, discourses the Dorcas valse and the selections 
from Romeo and Faust, while Herr Spliitz conducts. (“ We give Spliitz 
a pretty penny !” say even the unmusical officers, with great pride.) The 
day on shore is lovely. Nothing more gay can be conceived than the 
almost kaleidoscope fluttering of parasols and bright “ flower-show” bon- 
nets and dresses, the pleasant dreamy fashion in which such a day goes 
by,—to music, as it were, to soft talk,—while the bright and gentle 
creatures affect an interest in distant boats, &c., and are proud to have 
everything explained to them by nautical gentlemen in very short coats 
and very smart gilt buttons. The harbour itself is now as animated 
as the land; the decks of the schooner-yachts covered with little en- 
campments, with more gay parasols and bonnets; while crowded boats 
—parasols also in the sterns—glide about slowly. In the mean time 
other races for yachts of humbler pretensions—fifteen and twenty tons 
—have gone off, and for humbler prizes also. The second round of 
the greater race is nearly done; they are in sight; and as the breeze is 
fresh, in three-quarters of an hour we shall know. Meanwhile the club 
gives hospitality, and down in the boat-houses (converted by the magic 
of white-and-pink calico stripes into gayest pavilions) an inviting break- 
fast in the “fork way” is, on that hot day, delicious, with iced cham- 
pagne and the cool salads; for the sea-air playing softly, though all 
restrained, whets the appetite. There is of course, on such occasions, 
a greedy “ruck,” who come to eat, and to eat only; rude stout men 
and women whom the caterer eyes with dislike, who keep unhappy 
ones expecting their places behind, waiting for a good half-hour, while 
they take course after course. A kindred race is sometimes seen at 
suburban parties, unfeelingly maiming fowls that might otherwise have 
escaped, bursting into the shapes of jelly, that a penurious hostess had 
fondly hoped might have survived. For such niggard entertainers, 
however, one has but small pity. 

The company duly mellowed by the meats and drinks, at that early 
hour partaken of in the sun, the commodore entreats attention while 
he gives toasts. There are some speeches; and finally, all being 
happily over, many flushed faces emerge from the crowded boat- 
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house, and find that the evening has stolen on placidly while they were 
all so ignobly and earthily busy inside; that all has become quietly 
sobered down into a calm, still, soft grayness. The waves glisten, the 
music is subdued; all the world, his wife, his sons and daughters and 
lovers, are happy and chastened. The black fringe of crowd, grown 
cheerful, and uproarious sometimes, stands on the pier in lines, watch- 
ing the gambols of “the quality;” watching also what is nearly the last 
act of the regatta. 

For here at last are the yachts “coming in”’—their day’s struggle 
nearly done—that is, two of them, the cracks, the Magnolia and the 
Morna. It is really the “'Tattenham Corner” of the race; and here 
come the two leaders, seen just outside the harbour, one scarcely “a 
length” before the other. The Magnolia leads ; the other’s bowsprit 
actually nurses her stern, and it seems as though the two made up 
together one vast mass of canvas and one boat. It all turns upon 
the next tack; a flutter, a rattling, a screaming of blocks, and both are 
round: there is some swearing and angry threatening, for the Morna 
has been left little room; her men’s blood is up, and they would 
come to blows in a second. And now at another angle, their plumage 
swollen to bursting, stooping over, with a huge white furrow of foam 
upturned in front of them, they seem to grow and grow, again coming 
on at a tremendous pace. The Magnolia leads, but she has to allow 
her rival some seconds, owing to difference of tonnage; but even with 
that allowance, skilful judges, watch in hand, are puzzled. It will be 
the Magnolia’s race—it will be Morna’s ! No—yes! By —, she has it! 
A puff, a spurt of smoke from the commodore’s yacht. The odious, 
ever-greedy, shabby, yes, shabby stranger, has got another cup. She can 
open a silversmith’s shop. .And she will be away to-morrow morning, 
off to some humble little regatta, to snap up a wretched thirty-pound 
thing. It was just like her and her owner. Great sympathy expressed 
for the Morna, more still for the luckless Dinah. But here was the 
duck-hunt beginning. 

The harbour is almost a “block” with the number of boats near 
the club-house; and in this quarter the hunt is to take place. A 
man in his shirt-sleeves, who can swim Uke a duck, is in a tiny punt, 
while four men in a long boat are to chase him. The punt and human 
duck can turn and double on its axis in a second; but it isa heavy and 
laborious task to turn the long boat. Now they have him in a corner; 
but he just gives a twist and is away again thirty yards off, in a second. 
He has endless escapes, or seems to have, but is in reality master cf the 
situation. Finally, when escape seems impossible, he leaps out of his 
punt into the water, and is captured. 

Now sets in the ball at the club-house, which seems all ablaze, like 
a gay lantern; from within comes the music of stringed instruments; 
and lovely white figures are seen fluttering round in the valse. This 
goes on for hours; and then it is time for the fireworks. 
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It has grown dark. From the deck of every yacht proceeds a hum 
and murmur of voices. To row about that harbour becomes like walk- 
ing through a crowd in an open Place,—such a chatter on the waters, 
—lights twinkle on every deck; and now and then some enthusiast 
burns Roman candles, which light all up with a fitful glare. Now be- 
gins the roar of real fireworks, the whirring and discharge of rockets, 
their wild chase of each other; the whir of Catherine-wheels, the slow 
blaze of green and blue fire, making some thousand faces, all at the same 
moment, of a sepulchral ghastliness. Then rises the roar of sustained 
delight as some firework of mark sparkles and crackles and sends down 
a soft and slow shower of golden or crimson. Finally, after midnight, the 
‘‘ set piece,” FAREWELL, has faded slowly out, all is darkness, and the 
Regatta is over. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 





GIOVANNI BAPTISTA PIRANESI 


Towarps the close of a transcendently glorious summer evening, in 
the year 1737, there sat in a gondola, moored on the Grand Canal at 
Venice, a boy some seventeen years of age, whose eyes were alternately 
fixed on a smooth tablet that rested on his knee, and on a magnificent 
ducal palazzo which fronted the blue waters immediately beyond. That 
noble structure, with its entablature of archaic devices, its columns, 
pillars, and subtle wealth of architrave, designed in imitation of the 
antique, the lad was occupied in sketching. ‘’Tis beautiful, my Gio- 
vanni,” murmured a girl, rich in that peculiar loveliness which only 
southern climes can bestow, and in whose approval the whole being of 
the boy was centred; “’tis beautiful indeed! But why shouldst thou 
employ thy genius on Venice only, when Rome awaits thee? Why 
should thy pencil busy itself only here, so long as the Coliseum 
stands?” Giovanni dropped his work, and with a long searching look 
into the eyes, deeper than the well of Democritus, of the luminous girl 
who addressed him, abandoned himself to the delicious abstraction of 
unbroken reverie. 

Rome, the Coliseum — these words were full to him of an irre- 
sistible magic. Rome, the. seven-hilled city, with its splendid ruins; 
Rome, that had once been mistress of the world, with its palaces and 
pillars, whose glories are still unrivalled—why, it was of Rome that he 
dreamed by night, of Rome that he mused by day. It was thither, to 
the mighty shadows that linger beneath the decaying habitations of 
the Constantines, surcharged with their memories of the past, that the 
boy felt drawn by some power greater than human. Only let him 
reach those blessed spots, only let him depict in such poor fashion as 
he could the gorgeous monuments of the history of Italian architecture, 
and the Jad assured himself he could die, feeling that he had not lived 
in vain. To his comrades the gay life of the Venetian capital, with its 
thousand licenses and glittering dissipations, might be enough; but for 
these things Giovanni had little or no taste. His parents were Vene- 
tians indeed, just as his home was Venice; but the boy felt, with that 
mysterious intuition which genius alone knows, there were duties he 
owed more sacred seemingly even than to these. Art was his natural 
mother, and Rome—he knew it—as the abode of Art, his inevitable 
destination. 

And now, the boy asked himself, was not the chance utterance of 
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the fair girl who sat beside him, the beautiful Francesca, prophetic? 
Was not her comment as veridical as any ever discovered in the Sibyl- 
line leaves, or recorded amidst the inspired frenzy of Cassandra? Rome, 
Rome! The holy word lingered in his ears. Rome was the deity 
which ever beckoned him on; and Francesca, since she had spoken the 
magic word, appeared to the boy the preordained priestess of the great 
goddess. That boy’s face was a sight miraculous to gaze upon—a face 
that literally flashed forth the light of genius from its every feature, 
illumined by eyes whose keen penetrating look seemed to be ever fixed 
upon the dim distance, as ifin the hope there to discover some new 
ideal of artistic beauty. 

The full name of this young enthusiast was Giovanni Baptista 
Piranesi. Ever since his earliest childhood he had been noted for his 
matchless beauty of countenance, and his extraordinarily precocious 
powers. At the age of eight his favourite amusement was that of copy- 
ing upon paper the most celebrated architectural beauties of Venice. 
At the age of ten he could construct from his own fancy whole series 
of designs for building,—fantastic some, and some so eminently prac- 
ticable that the Venetian masons caught many an idea from the etch- 
ings of the youthful Piranesi. In this way time went on, till the lad 
was fifteen years of age. The name of Piranesi was well known on 
the Rialto, and it was the highest ambition of his parents to see their 
son merged in the ancestral business, and in enjoyment of the ancestral 
luck. 

But neither the chink of the golden ducat nor the sparkling plea- 
sure of the gay Venetian saloons, neither the absorption of commerce 
nor the recreations of fashion, had any charm for Giovanni. The 
boy was a dreamer, and the subject of his dreams was Art. Long did 
the elder Piranesis, yére and mére, endeavour to fight against this tend- 
ency, and to recall their gifted offspring from the eccentric pathway 
which he had chosen. But the child had strayed into the temple, and 
he would not be reclaimed. So what could no longer be averted was 
at last acquiesced in, and it was agreed that young Giovanni Piranesi 
should receive the elements of a regular artistic training. Under the 
instruction of one Onofrio Mascati, the boy made such rapid progress 
that he began visibly to outgrow the precepts of his master. But 
Mascati, though he might no longer teach, could criticise, and young 
Piranesi continued to profit by his hints. Probably, too, it was Mas- 
cati who intensified that passionate yearning for Rome, and that 
deep veneration for everything Roman, which ultimately developed 
themselves into motive principles of his nature. At the time when 
we have first seen him exercising the art that he had already fairly 
made his own, from a gondola on the Grand Canal, he had received 
a novel impulse in the same direction. Francesca Corraghi, on the 
death of her parents at Rome, had lately quitted the seven-hilled city, 
and had come to reside with relatives at Venice; but her heart still 
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lingered behind in her old home, nor could she sever her affection 
from its dear time-honoured objects. Her glowing accounts of Rome, 
with its infinite contents of archaic art-treasure, served but to fire the 
brain of the young Piranesi still more; and, a consequence which may 
be naturally expected to ensue when two young people of much the 
same age, closely-similar tastes, and with fiery southern blood in their 
veins, are thrown unreservedly together, a mutual interest soon gave 
place to what was undeniably a mutual passion. Delicious sentiment! 
the Muses had stood to these young lovers in the place of Venus and 
her doves. Art, not Aphrodité, had riveted the chain which bound 
their hearts together. 

It is needless to dwell on the love-passages that followed between 
Giovanni Piranesi and Francesca Corraghi. We believe, and we have 
reason to believe from what we can glean of the subsequent develop- 
ment of the man’s nature, that the passion which the youth fancied he 
felt for the maiden was in reality the passion for his art; that he 
worshipped Francesca merely because he thought he could see in her 
the chosen priestess, nay the visible substitute, of the genius of his 
art. “Rome” she had whispered to him; to Rome he would go. His 
purpose did not reach the parental ear without eliciting if not positive 
disapproval, at least opposition. But the boy would brook no refusal. 
The manner in which he announced his intention to the elder Piranesi, 
if it shares in some measure the turgid grandiloquence of youth, is at 
least not unimpressive. ‘“ Father, I am called to Rome; and to Rome 
I must go. Like the great hero of our national story, the first founder 
of that city in which I would fain take up my perpetual habitation, 
I feel myself drawn on by a power that I cannot thwart. In this 
matter I must act simply in obedience to the higher destiny that 
guides me.” 

To Rome accordingly the boy proceeded, and having procured high 
commendatory letters to the eminent Vasi, established himself as a 
pupil in the school of that artist—reckoned at the time preéminently 
the greatest master of architectural drawing in Europe. But Vasi, like 
others of his tribe, was bound heart and soul by the technical fetters 
of a narrow formalism. Able though undoubtedly he was, he was a 
pedant and a martinet of the most vicious kind—a pedant and a 
martinet in art. Above all things a man of one idea, he saw nothing 
save what was wrong in the young and over-luxuriant genius of his 
pupil. Piranesi had but one dream—the restoration of classical art; 
and the relics of classical art left him for the moulding of this 
renaissance were essentially fragmentary. An ardent imagination 
filled the void which the decaying hand of time had created. It was 
this effort, this development of the young man’s creative power, which 
lay at the bottom of the feud between master and pupil. If the former 
reproached the latter with taking undue liberties with inviolably sacred 
traditions, Piranesi objected to Vasi that in his hands art was degraded 
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to the level of a mere mechanical process. It is unnecessary here to 
go into the details of the controversy. Genius is ever self-reliant ; 
and it is quite possible that this self-consciousness may, with young 
Piranesi, have assumed a development that to the more slowly-moving 
mind of Vasi may have appeared nothing short of presumption. The 
quarrel commenced, verbal discussions were of no avail, the evil was 
only aggravated, and the aryumentum ad baculum was resorted to. 
Piranesi retaliated, and with such effect that the master narrowly 
escaped atoning for his violence with his life. The lad, as a conse- 
quence, had to quit Rome, and reappeared in Venice. 

But having once known the sacred city, he could not settle down 
in the home of his fathers. If there is one fact remarkable and con- 
spicuous at every point of Piranesi’s artistic career, it is his idolisation 
of the antique and the past. At Venice, if there were no architectural 
ruins for the young man to sketch, there were at least human ruins. 
Thus we find him, when ceasing to be a drawer of monuments, and 
become a drawer of men, busying his pencil, not with the portraiture 
of the young, the beautiful, and the gay, but with the aged and the 
worn-out, whose interest in the present world was as extinct as their 
youth itself. The aged mendicant and infirm supplied him while at 
Venice with his subjects. But, as we have said, the attraction of Rome 
was all-absorbing and omnipotent. He had scarcely been at Venice 
two years when we find him returned to the Italian capital, sketching 
on the Campo Vaccino. Meanwhile he had undergone other experi- 
ences than those which his art involved. The fair Francesca Corraghi 
had bade farewell to her boy-love, and become the bride of the Comte 
d’Amalfi. Piranesi consoled himself for her loss in a manner that is 
quaintly characteristic. Occupied one day with his crayons in the 
locality above mentioned—the Campo Vaccino—he saw pass before 
him two sisters—one young and, the story says, exceedingly beautiful. 
Piranesi glanced up from his work. His fancy was taken, and his 
mind decided. “ Hst-elle a marier la belle enfant?’ was his inquiry of 
the elder sister. The reply was in the affirmative; and the artist, if 
the account of his French biographer be worthy of credit, quietly 
packed-up his sketching-materials, made an appropriate declaration of 
his sudden passion, and conducted his bride to the nearest church, 
where the wedding-ceremony was duly performed. 

The match, though eccentric in its origin, seems to have been happy 
enough in its results. It inaugurated the real working period of his 
life, the products of which have come down to us in about 18,000 
various plates. His drawings may be divided into three classes. We 
have, first, his architectural designs and restorations; secondly, cer- 
tain sketches of ruins, remarkable for the fantastically-grotesque man- 
ner in which possibility is blended with impossibility, reality with 
unreality, fact with imagination; and thirdly, a series of etchings 
known as prison-sketches. All of these three classes of his works are 
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so full of extraordinary features that we shall glance briefly at each of 
them in succession. It is with reference to the first that he has gained 
the title of the Rembrandt of architecture, so miraculous was his power 
of grouping, so vigorous and telling his conceptions of general effect. 
Here, in his own words, he had but two objects in view—the adapta- 
tion of ancient designs to the daily purposes of modern life, and the 
issuing of a vigorous protest against inartistic extravagance of every 
kind—“ that multiplicity which, for want of order and disposition, 
confounds the eye.” His indefatigability in this direction is unprece- 
dented—is, indeed, such as could only be generated by the profoundest 
passion for his subject. It was the one consuming desire of his life to 
achieve the imaginary, if he could not the actual, restoration of the old 
classical style both of building and of decoration. zx pede Herculem. 
Just as the naturalist will reconstruct an antediluvian monster from 
one of its atomic fragments, so it was sufficient for Piranesi to have 
before him but a remnant of some antique architectural design, and 
straightway the old fabric, phcenix-like, in its full perfection and integ- 
rity, sprung up into stately existence. In small matters as in great he 
was equally successful. Amongst his multitudinous works there is 
handed down to us a large portfolio full ofa series of illustrations 
entitled Diverse Maniere d adornare i Cammini,—divers manners of 
ornamenting chimneys; and how infinitely prolific the genius of the 
man was, may be judged from the fact that, though these embrace a 
hundred different sketches, there is an absence of all monotony of idea. 
Each design is perfectly new—perfectly separate as regards the details 
of its pattern from those preceding it. As this mighty work of recon- 
struction progressed, his ardour redoubled; years passed on, and his 
enthusiasm was not abated. “The aid of his children was called in,” 
says one of his French biographers. He would have them taught no 
other occupation save that of the engraver and the etcher. In many 
respects he had achieved his ambition. His skill was acknowledged 
throughout the whole of Italy. The most illustrious Europeans of the 
day flocked to his studio. He began to have the gratification of seeing 
that his untiring industry was manifestly influencing his generation. 
Opulent nobles applied to him to furnish them with designs for the 
erection of villas. Clement XIII. made him a Cavaliere, and intrusted 
to his hands the task of repairing and ornamenting the Santa Maria 
del Popolo. That this labour might be accomplished with the most 
perfect art of which he was master, he almost renewed the labours of 
the student. For weeks he lived in an atmosphere of the olden archi- 
tecture. He never allowed himself to take one single step in his labour 
unless he had tested the idea by repeated sketches of the design on 
paper. 

Such was the nature of the main labours of Piranesi’s life. What 
their merits were has been incidentally hinted: a remarkable combina- 
tion of precision with warmth, of extreme simplicity and distinctness 
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with an almost sensuous richness of colour. The two remaining classes 
of his drawings are remarkable for features very different ; -and also be- 
cause, as one turns them over, it is impossible to avoid noticing the fact 
that they are charged with a certain biographical interest. The tempera- 
ment of Piranesi was full of the true Southern impulse—despondent and 
exultant by rapid alternations. If his elation at his triumphs was great, 
there were moments, he tells us in his diary, when he was the victim 
of an almost superhuman despair—when he saw behind him nothing but 
a career of failure, and before him nothing but a futurity of oblivion. 
Yet even then his pencil was not idle. All that his mental gloom did 
was to originate a class of drawings entirely different from those which 
in his calmer moments he produced. It is to these swift changes of 
the artist’s nature that we are indebted for what we have ventured to 
characterise as the second class of his sketches—those in which the 
real and the ideal are so subtly interwoven and so inseparably inter- 
mingled. Ruins of masonry furnish the appropriate and typical theme 
of the expression of his pictorial genius in such hours of dejection. 
Let us look at one of these works: it is the sketch of a Roman sacri- 
ficial altar, half-consumed by age, and enveloped with the moss and 
ivy of centuries. What a picture of utter desolation! what an embodi- 
ment of pure decay! It is like no real ruin; an exaggeration doubt- 
less, but an exaggeration just in the same way as Greek tragedy is an 
exaggeration—that it may impress the mind of the spectator with a 
more than human reverence and awe. The background, drawn with 
the vigour that is born of care, reminds one of Turner as regards its 
clouds and trees. Look again at the picture, and it will be strange if 
you do not at once recognise that you have traced back the special 
features of one illustrious living artist to their fountain-head. That 
weird power which invests the prostrate pillars of masonry with the 
forms of human beings writhing in mortal agony—which interlaces 
the roots of trees in such a manner that you can discover in them the 
grinning lineaments of the death’s-head—which tangles overgrown 
grasses and rank ferns together in such shape that they seem animate 
with life and eloquent with despair: in whose paintings and engravings 
else have you seen something closely similar, save in those of Gustave 
Doré? If Piranesi had never drawn his strange pictures of ruins, 
never shadowed forth with his pencil the idea pervading his mind of 
dissolution and funereal solitude, we should never have had from the 
brush of Doré the series of grotesque horrors that start up like night- 
mares in his illustrations to Le Juif errant. But there is this difference 
between the works of the two artists: in the plates of Piranesi there 
is nothing which strikes you as constrained, nothing from which your 
sense of symmetry recoils. The artist has simply had recourse to 
means which, if extraordinary, are yet legitimate, for the purpose of 
heightening a unity of impression. In this blending of the real with 
the ideal, there is nothing, in view of the end produced, that can be 
VOL. IX, 1) 
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called inartistic. Poe did precisely the same in his stories, for an 
exactly similar purpose, and with an exactly analogous result. 

But there were times in which this marvellous man suffered from 
attacks worse than those of mere despair of purpose, or dejection of 
mind—times when depression became absolute delirium. These fits— 
for fits they were—lasted for days together; consequent probably upon 
the ardent imagination of the man, the unceasing drain which he 
made upon it, and the unremitting application with which his work 
was pursued. Illness, however, was not with him inaction. Even 
when he was no longer the master of his mind, he would busy himself 
with his beloved pencil. But how strange and awe-inspiring the 
results of that activity were! We have them in the series of sketches 
called Carceri, the Prisons; and in the whole range of architectural 
drawing they may fairly be pronounced unique. They are, indeed, 
to art. much what De Quincey’s Confessions are to literature; and it 
is a somewhat curious coincidence that the author who bears this 
affinity to the artist should be one of the few in our English litera- 
ture who casually mention these prison-sketches of Piranesi. ‘“ My 
feelings,” writes Piranesi of himself, alluding to one of his attacks, 
“‘ were those of a man suffering the endless tortures of a prison-house, 
from which there was no escape.” As one turns over page after page 
of these sketches in all their melancholy grandeur, one’s feeling is 
that the artist has endeavoured to depict on paper what he suffered 
in soul. Endless and labyrinthine flights of stairs there are, broken 
here by a gap, yet rising upwards again till the eye grows dizzy in 
its endeavour to descry where the final summit must be. All the 
instruments of torture that the imagination has devised are to be 
seen. There is the rack, with human beings at the last stage of the 
agony it inflicts; there is the wheel, breaking the bodies of countless 
victims ; there are vast chains, with pulleys, fixed in the archway of 
the pillars, by which the wretched prisoner is drawn up midway to 
the roof, and then suddenly dropped. Let us examine one of these 
drawings in particular. There, facing us, is a monstrous staircase of 
solid masonry. At its foot are two huge helmets crested with funereal 
plumes, and on either side wave death-like banners. The staircase 
itself is intersected with gigantic pillars, and drawbridges hoisted 
up and overhung by the rugged turrets of the portcullis. The whole 
sketch ends in an indistinct mass, as if the artist had conceived of 
something too awful to suffer his pencil to depict it. But there are 
human beings as well: up the steps, past the warder helmets and the 
boxes of ghostly sentinels, walk the prisoners themselves—a sad pro- 
cession, as if knowing the doom which awaits them, though impotent 
to avert it, their heads bowed down or enveloped in their cloaks. In 
fancy you follow them to the first void in the flight: the bridge is up; 
they will fall, and disappear into annihilation. Glance again higher ; 
there is the same band of woe-stricken captives, always threatened 
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with precipitation into the black gulf, yet never actually falling. There 
is a strange monotony about these sketches. In the words of Piranesi, 
they all depict “endless prisons from which there is no escape.” 

Such was the genius of the man, such the nature of his works. 
Both are infinitely less known than they deserve to be. In England 
the engravings are extremely rare; the best edition of any, whose 
ownership is private, being to be found in the library of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. But Piranesi has left his mark on architecture, and 
on at least one succeeding artist, Gustave Doré. In Italy he is called, 
and deservedly, the father of the classical renaissance of the eighteenth 
century. This was his ambition, and this ambition he has achieved. 

T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 


THE MOON AND THE MAIDEN 


I. 


ABovE the crests of a thousand trees, 
Above the hilltops high, 

Far in the depths of heaven’s blue seas 
The crescent Moon sweeps by. 


II. 
A merry Maiden with sweet brown eyes, 
Just in her second May, 
Is gazing into the infinite skies, 
And throws her toys away. 


III. 
She saw that crescent floating free ; 
With a happy look she smiled : 
Who knows what thoughts of heaven may be 
In the heart of a tiny child? 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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BY THE BARON SCHLIPPENBACK, K.S.L, 


HIRING A DRAGOMAN, 


‘‘ How I do envy you men !” said Mr. M‘Baine, the bluff, pleasant Eng- 
lish Consul at Cairo, throwing himself back in his chair, and purring 
away for a moment or two after he spoke through the cool rose-water 
in the vase of his narghilé, as he looked at me and Masters. “ Bubble, 
bubble,” went the water with a sleepy pleasant sound. I almost fancied 
myself sitting beside a fountain in Damascus, reading the love-verses 
of some Persian poet. “Here am I” (for the oracle, slowly withdraw- 
ing the bright amber mouthpiece, spoke again after a short interval of 
silence), “here am I, poor devil,” he went on, “chained to my desk, 
signing papers, squabbling about contracts in Arabic, running back- 
wards and forwards to Alexandria to see the Pasha—never a day to my- 
self ; and here are you, young, rich, enthusiastic, going off to explore 
tombs, climb pyramids, wade through desert-sands, copy cartouches, 
follow the very footsteps of Herodotus ; in fact, as the Americans say, 
‘see the whole elephant; while I am to be left plodding on at Cairo 
like an old mill-horse that Iam. Isn’t it desperate hard, Miss Shep- 
herd ?” 

The worthy Consul, half an Arab in tastes, here stretched out his 
gaunt legs, assumed an aggrieved look, and rubbed his stubbly gray 
beard as if it was a talisman against trouble. 

Miss Shepherd, one of three sandy, masculine, clever sisters about 
to visit Thebes and the First Cataract, replied that she only wished 
the Consul would accompany them ; how delightful it would be! On 
which all three sisters turned up their eyes simultaneously and raised 
their hands. 

We were a party of English travellers that night at the Consul’s, 
all about to start for the First Cataract. We were going at different 
times, and in three different boats. Ramsay and Erskine, two enthu- 
siastic young Scotch missionaries, first; next Masters and myself; lastly 
Mrs. Shepherd and her delightful daughters. 

The Consul’s large, dim, semi-oriental room had pierced lattices 
instead of windows, and its two large coloured Chinese lamps scarcely 
shed more light than was just sufficient to observe the singularly pale, 
absorbed face of Erskine, the younger of the two Scotch clergymen, 
who sat with his eyes fixed intently on a string of tasselled ostrich- 
eggs that hung from the ceiling in the Arab manner. 

I think I had never seen anyone who so much resembled that 
eloquent enthusiast, Irving: the same handsome features, the same 
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silken flow of long black hair, the same fine exalted expression, and all 
spoiled too by Irving’s great defect, a cast—must we say it ?—a painful 
squint, that gave a sinister and almost crazed look to the whole face. 

“ When do you two gentlemen start ?” said Mrs. Shepherd, a good- 
natured fussy woman, addressing Erskine and Ramsay; “and can you 
tell us how much money we ought to take, as I and Laura here differ 
on the subject ?”’ 

“ My dear mamma,” said the eldest and rather soured Miss Shep- 
herd sarcastically, “how can you tease Mr. Erskine with such ques- 
tions ? You know Murray lays it all down,—twenty pounds for each 
person for the three months ; and Murray is always right.” 

“You might just as well ask Erskine, Mrs. Shepherd, what horse 
to bet on for the next Derby,” said Ramsay, laughing. “The pro- 
phecies about Egypt and the future of the Turk are all Davy here 
cares for.—Well, so you’ve hired your boat, Barclay—good one—how 
much ?” 

“‘ My friend Donovan, the commission agent,” I replied, “is coming 
to-morrow to draw-up our contract with Shoolamei. Wonderful crea- 
ture, Donovan—a real Irish Samson, up to every move. Our boat is 
one-hundred-and-fifty ardebs burden, and is to cost forty pounds the 
month. We shall be second up the river.” 

“Yes ; we start to-morrow, God willing,” said Erskine, suddenly 
leaping into the conversation. ‘‘ We shall be the first to hear the song 
of Memnon. OQ, there is a great work to do in Nubia!” 

“And we,” said Mrs. Shepherd, “shall be third, I suppose. But 
pray, sir, who was this Mammon? Who was Mammon?” 

“ How can you, dear mamma, make such awful mistakes ?”’ said the 
amiable Laura Shepherd. “‘ Why, Memnon was one of the Pharaohs, of 
course.—Mr. M‘Baine, will you play us one of those extraordinary Arab 
airs on that curious sort of lute you have? 0, do.” 

The Consul was delighted; he took down a huge Egyptian lute, 
and began an excruciatingly-plaintive air, full of remarkable and subtle 
inflections not over-pleasant to English ears. 

“Very singular, most remarkable! O, thank you, thank you!” 
chorussed the three Miss Shepherds. 

“* What a hideous row !” whispered Masters to me, with a sour look 
of hatred at the unconscious Consul, who kept humming Arabic songs. 
* Here, I’ll give ’em something.” 

Masters went to the piano, as if at my request, and instantly broke 
forth into that sprightly charming Welsh air, “The Bells of Aber- 
dovey.” 

“Slight, but cheerful,” said the Consul patronisingly. “It wants 
the tenderness of our oriental music.—Mr. Erskine, do you play ?” 

“O, yes, he plays delightfully,” said the Misses Shepherd. 

“‘T am fond of music,” said the young clergyman, gravely rhapso- 
dising ; “ but I fear my taste is an exceptional one. I like only old 
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church-music, and most especially the hymns of our early church. 
They seem to me like the voices of denouncing angels; they fill the 
air with prophecies of sorrow and doom ; they speak loudly of coming 
wrath to the persecutor, to the good of beatitude ineffable. While 
I play, legions of the accursed appear to march and battle round me, 
till presently one bright note, like a sunbeam, glances across the tur- 
moil, and then at once there rises before my mind the green calm of 
an unfading paradise.” ; 

“ He played at Malta four hours without stopping,” said Ramsay. 
‘But I tell him it is dangerous for him, for he is not strong; and 
besides, he is working much too hard just now at his Arabic and 
Armenian.” 

“Evidently a tile loose,” whispered Masters to me, touching his 
forehead as he spoke; “he’s always at high-pressure.” 

By this time Erskine had seated himself at the piano and begun to 
play that grand hymn, the Dies ire. He thundered out its warnings ; 
he shot lightnings of swift-flashing notes across the deeper undercurrent 
of its threatened judgments; he clashed out screaming sounds as if of 
souls in torture; he struck the keyboard as if it had been an anvil— 
sparks seemed almost to fly forth as he hammered at the bass ; he played 
till the hot drops beaded on his forehead (Mrs. Shepherd slept through 
it all); he then, I suppose, began to improvise, for no natural piece of 
music could ever have been so long, and gave us what must have been 
warnings of a new crusade, for there was oriental battle-music in it, 
and charges of horse, French and English marches, file-firing and sabre- 
clashing ; lastly, he performed what he called “ the Resurrection of the 
East.” On, on he went, it seemed hours, till all at once his fingers 
relaxed, his eyes glazed, and he fell back senseless on the floor. He 
had fainted, as I had feared he would. 

“Mad as a March hare !” said Masters scornfully, spirting a fusee 
as we went out of the Consul’s door. “I wouldn’t be in Ramsay’s 
shoes for a couple of hundreds. I can’t think how that mad duffer 
could let those Shepherd women egg him on to such a crackbrain dis- 
play of himself. Suppose I’d gone on with the ‘Bells of Aberdovey’ 
all night ; why they’d have had me in the madhouse long before this. 
By the bye, how Ramsay carried on with that younger Miss Shepherd 
—decent girl, but not my sort; and didn’t old M‘Baine scowl when J 
talked too loud! Hang me if I darken his doors again, the old Turk! 
But look, there are Erskine and Ramsay crossing the corner of the 
Usbeekeeh ; he is spouting, I do believe, even now. Look at him— 
only just look at the man.” 

I turned to look, and saw Erskine standing, a tall dark figure, 
waving his hand at the great moon, that, large and bright, shone out 
with a lustre and purity only to be seen in the East. Ramsay was 
urging him forward. 

“If old M‘Baine ever gave anybody anything stronger than sherbet, 
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I should call that fellow half-seas over,” said Masters. “ That’s just 
the sort of man who would throw-up a good living in England to go 
out and hobnob with cannibal idiots 2000 miles off. He'll be trying to 
convert the Pasha next, or denouncing polygamy in the Sultan’s harem. 
He actually longs to lose his head. I do think he’d try and turn the 
Pope out of St. Peter’s with his own hands. O, there’s a tile off, no 
doubt of it. I never did see such a queer fish, such an impracticable 
mad lot in all my life. I suspect those Nubians will bring him to grief. 
He’s sure to go preaching about alone. He talks of stopping with them; 
they'll kill him for his gold watch, or his teeth, or his studs, and there’ll 
be an end of him. For heaven’s sake, let’s slip into Zech’s first, or we 
shall have him sitting up jawing all the blessed night over his lemon- 
ade about founding a Christian empire in Nubia, or making Roths- 
child Emperor of Jerusalem. How I do hate that sort of irrational 
man, with theories no person on earth can understand! Look out, 
double up, they’re turning the corner now.” 

“OQ, you’re far too hard on Erskine, Masters,” I said, as we entered 
Zech’s hotel, and ascended the staircase together en route to our bed- 
rooms in that enormous caravanserai. “ He is a fine enthusiastic fellow, 
and of the true Peter-the-Hermit type. Such men often convert whole 
nations, and reform the centuries in which they live. If Erskine’s 
health holds out, he will be a great religious reformer.” 

“Well, I don’t like the kind of man, that’s all I can say; but we 
won’t quarrel about it, old fellow. Take that chair, light a cheroot, 
and let’s settle our kit on paper, before that amusing wild-beast of a 
fellow, Donovan, comes. He’ll be on us like a typhoon to-morrow 
early, depend on it, and I want you to see my new Westley Richards.” 


I awoke at midnight; someone was singing. It was Erskine, two 
rooms off, chanting passages from the Stabat Mater. 

Bang, rap, bang, went a slipper at his door. Bare feet paddled 
down the passage. 

“For heaven’s sake, Erskine,” cried an agonised and angry voice 
that I knew to be Masters’s, “do get to sleep, and let other people. I 
hear groaning all down our corridor; go to sleep, man; you’ve had 
singing enough, surely, for one night.” 

Erskine replied diffusely ; but what he said I did not hear, for I fell 
asleep. 

A tremendous burst at the door awoke me the next morning; 
great feet trod the matted floor, a giant’s hands shook my bedclothes 
roughly, and tore aside my mosquito-curtain ; a huge coarse red face, 
not over-clean, crowned with a red tarboosh, glowered on me. It was 
Donovan, who, drawing a packet from his paletot-pocket, slapped it on 
the table, and then drank at a draught half a bottle of claret we had 
left from the night before. 

“There’s my luggage,” he said, in his astoundingly deep voice; 
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‘slippers, shirt-collar, and revolver. Came from Alexandria, my boy, 
by the night-train, and devilish hungry I am. Do nothing without my 
steak—shall eat two this morning. Get up, you spalpeen; here’s the 
contract in Arabic for you to sign.” 

“ But, Donovan,” I moaned, wistful of sleeping, “ there’s no hurry; 
wait for the dragoman.” 

“ Wait for him!” roared my persecutor, rushing to the door, and 
shouting in Arabic twice as loud as abull. ‘ Why, the fellow’s down- 
stairs, and the captain too—brought them both an hour ago. Great 
rogues; but they’re afraid of me. Everything’s ready; I never delay 
things. Flags, powder, shot, wine, biscuits, ink, charcoal, will all 
come from my store by next train—save you forty per cent. Saw the 
Pasha yesterday, by the bye, about the right to excavate at Memphis. 
There was a dirty little Frenchman tried to get a prior permission, just 
to stop you. He boasted of it as 1 was going up; so I kicked him 
out of the palace for his impertinence. The moment the Pasha saw 
me, ‘ Donovan,’ says he, ‘my boy, what the devil have you been doing, 
kicking this Frenchman? This is a breach of the peace, Donovan,’ 
says he.” 

The mode of putting the Pasha’s remonstrance was so Jrish and so 
intensely absurd that I could restrain myself no longer. I laughed 
till the bed shook again. Donovan looked amused and sobered for a 
moment ; then he dipped his hand in a side-pocket. and drew out an 
enormous flat-headed monitor-lizard, which he thrust in the face of a 
German waiter, who just then came in to say our dragoman was below. 
The German turned pale, shuddered, and fled, much to Donovan’s 
cyclopean delight. 

“T’ve got a vulture and a young hyzna coming for me to-day,” he 
said; “I suppose you can give them a shakedown here. They are 
presents. I bought them for a friend at Malta. You should have 
seen me the last time I was here, riding full tilt down the Usbeekeeh 
with a parrot on my shoulders. Every now and then the little dodger 
would fall off and hop after me. To see the Arab fellows stare! O, I 
sha’n’t forget it—Now then, you duffers” (here he opened the door 
and roared down the corridor), “ Abou Hoosayn Shoolamei and Ali 
Reis.” 

I prayed for mercy. Couldn’t he wait until I was dressed, and had 
had my bath? 

“Not a moment,” said the Whirlwind. “ Business is business. 
What did I come for but to manage the contract for you?” 

A sneaking tap at the door, and a mean fat-faced fellow in a tur- 
ban thrust in his head deprecatingly. 

“Want dragoman, sir? Second Cataract — pound a-day — good 
testimonial—Sir Smith, Dr. Dredger—Christian man, sir—no cheat.” 

Donovan snatched up my bootjack, and roared like a hurt lion. 
““T know you; you’re Lezano—the fellow that two American gentle- 
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men tied to the mast and flogged for stealing a bank-note. Vamoos 
quick, or I'll shy this. You dirty blackguard—get out of that !” 

Sir Smith’s dragoman had scarcely gone, when the door again 
opened, and two men presented themselves. The one was a short thin 
Maltese, with a long vulture nose and only one eye; the other, the 
Arab captain of the boat,—a tall, square-built, sullen fellow, with an 
air of authority, but evidently a satellite of the one-eyed dragoman, a 
little, subtle, thievish, hypocritical, servile fellow, with timid greedy 
eyes and a weak chin; who kept moving about a great gilt thumb- 
ring as he spoke, whenever he was not fumbling in the folds of his red 
sash for his bag of copper-change. They were both evidently nervously 
anxious to sign the contract. 

“ Anything gentlemen wished. All rait, Mr. Donovan, as gentle- 
men wish. Stop where you like. No delay till reach Thebes, but two 
days for baking bread for the crew. All rait, sir—make all rait.” 

“No backshish to crew; boat to be sunk to kill rats before start- 
ing,” roared Donovan, laying down each condition with a blow of the 
bootjack on the table. “ Provisions to be first-class” (here Arabic to 
explain “ first-class”), “ beds clean, awning to quarter-deck, cat on board, 
fresh meat as often as possible, small boat to go on shore with, no un- 
necessary stoppages, crew not to absent themselves without leave, and 
mind you, Shoolamei, ballast enough, or I’ll pull you up before the 
Consul, every man-jack of you: decks washed every morning—mind 
that, you fellow, grinning there—and plenty to eat, no starving, or I'll 
thrash you both the first time I meet you. Now, then, sign this.— 
Where’s Masters ?” 

Out whisked the Whirlwind: in he came directly, leading Masters 
half-dressed, and a hairbrush in each hand. 

The dragoman remarked that he could not write. 

“You thief of the world,” cried Donovan, “ who ever thought you 
could? Come, no shuffling. You'd better treat these gentlemen well, 
or I'll kill you. Where’s your seal? Come, out with it!” 

As the dragoman proceeded to wet the seal with ink and stamp his 
cipher, Donovan became vituperative in Arabic. 

“‘ What’s that all about?” said Masters, who had been eyeing the 
dragoman and his friend with a most sarcastic and suspicious look. 
“What does that amount to?” 

“JT told him,” said Donovan, stroking his beard, “and swore by 
the heads of Hassan and Hoosayne, that if he defrauded either of you, 
or violated his contract, I would drag him before the cadi, and beat him 
with my own hands; and that when the criers had next to proclaim 
the daily rise of the inundation, they should end by proclaiming the 
shame and rascality of Abou Hassan Shoolamei of Cairo, and Ali Reis 
of Boolak.” 

Donovan winked fiercely at us as he repeated this rodomontade. 

As soon as the somewhat sinister-looking men had left the room 
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with many solemn oriental leave-takings, I asked Donovan calmly 
what he really thought of their probable honesty and fidelity. 

Masters fixed his eyeglass steadily on Donovan, and paused for a 
reply. 

“ Well,” said Donovan, “ you fellows mustn’t expect too much. I 
never yet did find an Arab I could rely on entirely; but I think these 
two will do, if you keep a firm hand. They’re both rogues, like all 
these dragomans and captains ; they’ll of course pluck you a little. But 
they’ll be on their guard, I’ve thrashed so many of them. I nearly 
killed one fellow, a Syrian, because he tried to burn my boat. I 
walked into him, you may depend on it. O, there’s no fear from 
Shoolamei. Don’t show your money, don’t leave any trinkets about ; 
it’s a bad plan. They'll tell any lie. Above all, be firm, and don’t 
trust them farther than you can see. As for Erskine and Ramsay, 
who are gone up the river, they’ll have a nice time of it. Those 
rascals will pull their very eyelashes out. O, they want a firm hand, 
these Arabs. Ha! you fellows are like young monkeys ; you’ve all 
your troubles before you. By the bye, did I ever tell you how I 
organised that revolt in Alexandria, when five thousand of my Italians, 
armed with knives, resisted the Austrians, who wanted to seize some 
refugees ?”” 

I said, “ No.” 


Masters began violently to brush his hair, and secretly groan ; but 
at that moment the breakfast-gong beat, and we were saved an inflic- 
tion. The Shepherds at the éable-’héte eyed with profound astonish- 
ment that huge Irishman, with his fez cap and careless dress, his 
stupendous appetite, his leonine laugh, his loud declamatory assertions 
of his own sagacity and prowess, and his chivalrous scowls at anyone 
who stared at him ! 


We had been fourteen days afloat; the life was pleasant, but still, 
from the want of exercise, it must be owned, rather monotonous. 
Miles and miles of earth-bank, through which the great brown river 
had cut silently its irresistible way. Ramsay and Erskine were on 
before; the Shepherds followed us. I read Herodotus aloud, while 
Masters watched at the cabin-window for pelican or wild-duck. He 
never brought much to the bag, as we could not stop to pick up the 
birds, and the current ran fast ; but still it amused Masters. Day by 
day we could not help observing that the crew got more sullen, the 
captain more silent, and the dragoman more insolent and dictatorial. 
My gravest suspicions were aroused, though I scarcely knew why. 

We passed the monastery of Our Lady Mary, on the lower plateau 
of the Gebel-e-Dayr mountain. A true Egyptian sunset turned the 
cliff to a ruby colour. On the top of the cliff three black specks proved 
to us that the monks saw us, and were sending out their swimming 
emissaries ; still none came. 
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As the sun set in ineffable splendour, we fired our usual evening 
gun, and in came the malign dragoman with a smoking tureen of our 
favourite lentil-soup. 

“T wish those beggars had swum out to us,” said Masters. 

“Dirty rogue men,” said Shoolamei. “No Christians—humbug 
men—all they do, scratch, scratch, beg, beg.” 

Just as he left the cabin we heard a furious splash in the water, 
angry shouts in Arabic, and cries of “I am a Christian, O hawajee 
(pilgrims) !” 

We ran out, and there was Shoolamei, yellow with rage, beating 
with a heavy oar at a lean monk who floated on the water, buoyed up 
on a raft of inflated hide. 

The monk, avoiding the blows, screamed and spat, writhed his thick 
brown body as if he was a water-snake, and shouted his war-cry of 
mendicancy. 

‘“‘ Why, what’s up?” said Masters angrily. 

“This up, this up—bad man—thief man !” said the dragoman, quite 
beside himself with hatred of the vociferous Christian. 

“Lay down that oar!” I said. 

“T’ll kill him, as if was toad!” replied Shoolamei, striking harder, 
and inciting the crew also to strike. 

“If Shooly doesn’t stop, I’ll tip him over,” said I to the captain, 
who looked on sullenly. 

Shoolamei still used the oar, but could scarcely reach the monk. 

“Once! Will you stop? Twice!—three times!” I said, and with 
a strong heave of both hands, the dragoman still striking furiously at 
the monk, I threw Shoolamei over into the river. 

The captain and men dropped their oars, and seemed inclined to 
make arushon us. I drew my revolver. 

“Fish that man up,” I said, “ or the monk will strangle him. Touch 
me, and I'll kill one of you.” 

Masters ran down for his double-barrelled gun. 

The men still looked savage and threatening, but a whisper from 
the Reis, who was smiling with treacherous cunning, and pretending 
to laugh at the whole matter, calmed them, and pulling out Shoolamei 
and the monk together, they resumed their oars. 

Shoolamei appeared vexed, yet contrite; but he muttered when 
Masters and I laughed at the draggled and miserable appearance he 
presented. A minute or two more and he was waiting on us and the 
poor monk with all the obsequiousness of a servant whose very existence 
depends on his master’s pleasure. His one eye was turned almost 
benignly on us and on our gesticulating guest. 

“‘ Now that’s what I call a good sort,” said Masters, when Shoolamei 
saw the monk over the boat-side, and watched him swimming back to 
the monastery of Our Lady Mary—“bears no malice. I know I 
shouldn’t have much liked the flying mare you sent him. What a 
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cropper he did go, to be sure! I thought he was never coming up 
again. Well, he deserved it ; for that last kid he bought had been 
kept far too long. I only wish you had sent the captain in too; for 
he’s a surly beast, and makes a point of not understanding my Arabic, 
which is ungrateful, for I almost find the beast in tobacco. I believe 
that what Donovan says is right—the only way to reason with an Arab 
is to take him hard between the eyes, and then talk to him.” 

“We must keep them good friends,” I replied, laughing; “ but the 
lesson I gave Shoolamei will do him good, I’m sure. He fancies he is 
going to get the upper hand, but heisn’t. Yet still, somehow, Masters, 
I don’t like the man, and we must watch him closely.” 


Our first inquiry at Thebes was for Erskineand Ramsay. The latter 
had gone on alone to the First Cataract. Erskine had gone inland, 
in order to preach to the natives in some villages in the interior. We 
had had to tow nearly all the way, and forty days had passed in this 
tedious operation. The Shepherds’ boat we had seen in the distance at 
Denderah. 

“ Just like Erskine,” said Masters contemptuously ; “anything to 
be singular. He'll turn hermit next, like—like what’s-his-name, who 
preached the Crusades.—Now then, look here, Shoolamei, about these 
tombs ?” 

We had not been ten minutes at Thebes, and here was that excellent 
but inconsequential fellow, Masters, already proposing, with the true 
English spirit of business, to begin the tombs. Pleasure with an Eng- 
lishman always assumes an air of business. It is to be done quickly, 
punctually, and, if possible, cheaply. 

That night we spent at the Egyptian Consul’s, in a room every 
corner of which was packed with mummy-cases. The Consul had some 
native dancing to amuse us, and discoursed on the splendour of Kar- 
nak. We talked of nothing but lotus columns, hieroglyphics, Belzoni’s 
discoveries, obelisks, and the vocal Memnon. 

As we rose to take leave, the Consul said to us carelessly : “ Had 
you a good character with your dragoman ?” 

I told him he had been hired for us by Donovan; whom he knew 
well. That seemed to entirely satisfy him. I asked him if he had 
any reason for his question. He replied: “No; only watch him. 
There was a story or two against him at one time.” 


LEFT TO DIE. 


“ Who is to go with us, Shoolamei, to the tombs ?” shouted Mas- 
ters through the cabin-door, the moment he had leapt out of bed the 
next morning, and fired off a salute at a passing flock of wild-geese. 

A big Nubian helmsman and a little Arab sailor rose up from 
the deck, where they were feeding out of a great wooden bowl, and 
grasped their acacia-sticks and their water-botiles ready for a start. 
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Shoolamei and the captain whispered together, then came forward to 
our cabin-door. They motioned the volunteers back to their meal, 
und took up the water-bottles and staves. 

. “We go to tombs—I and the Reis,” said the dragoman, with one 
malign eye looking sourly into space, and one sound eye all benevo- 
lence. “We wish good sight to gentlemen in Thebes. We show No. 17 
tomb, Belzoni’s tomb, high-priest tomb, great tomb—all right off. Yes, 
better than boatmen—lazy fellows, know nothing. I and Reis show 
tomb—any tomb show—yes—best. Get good donkey for gentlemen— 
English gentlemen like good donkey.” 

“*Q, that’ll do,” said Masters. “We know all about it. English 
gentlemen like good donkeys, and good dragomans like you; that’s 
about it. Come, fire away with the breakfast, and put-up some grub 
for us—some limes, mind, and some figs, lots of that, stewed-apricot 
stuff, some cold meat, and some hard-boiled eggs.” 

‘“* How deuced civil that rascal is this morning, Masters !” said I. 
**T suppose he’s afraid we shall have the Consul down on him, eh ? 
He'll be wanting us to do all Thebes in a week. We've cured the 
fellow, sure enough.” 

“OQ, he be hanged ! I won’t move till I’ve seen the place from top 
to toe. We ain’t at Thebes every day ; and mind this, he sha’n’t hurry 
me to-day ; the more he hurries, the more I shall take it quietly ; and 
if he gives us any cheek, down he goes, in the tomb or out of the 
tomb.” 

The heat had evidently upset Masters’s liver. He was at bay 
against our lazy captain and our despotic sly dragoman. Shoolamei 
had better take care, I thought ; for Masters, good-natured as he was, 
had his rough side, and could hit very hard from the shoulder. 

We started directly after breakfast, mounted on donkeys ; Shool- 
amei and the Reis taking our guns in case of a chance jackal among 
the sand-hills ; a Nubian boy carrying our water-bottle, and running 
behind us, patient and untiring, with a great basket of provisions 
hanging over his swarthy shoulder. It was very hot even then, 
and the pure blue of the sky had turned to a sort of brazen glow and 
glare that only an eagle’s eyes could meet with impunity. The sand 
over which we scuffled returned the glare with interest, and rose in a 
hot cloud around us if we ventured to urge our donkeys faster than 
their usual lazy uncomfortable amble. The boys, their drivers, chat- 
tered in Arabic, and ran after us in subservience to Shoolamei and his 
long javelin of acacia-wood. 

I and Masters kept well in front, our bridles of blue beads jangling 
as we rode first, so as to be able to talk undisturbed. Shoolamei 
applauded our riding and our spirit, our steeds and our punctuality. 
He was all smiles. Even the stolid Reis relaxed into approving ges- 
tures, and uttered his favourite English phrase, ‘‘Yes—all rait—yes !” 
several hundred times. 
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‘“‘ What a famous humour they’re in !” I said to Masters. ‘ Rather 
civil of them too, coming to save us a guide. I say, Masters, we must 
give Shoolamei and the others a sheep at the next place. I really 
thought the other day we were going to have trouble with the fellow.” 

“ Hang his civility !” said Masters, turning round in his saddle and 
scowling at unconscious Shoolamei, who, by the bye, had now mounted 
a donkey, as also had the Reis ; “some trick or other. I suppose he’s 
going to ask us for more money in advance, or to reconsider the con- 
tract, or something of that kind. I don’t like the fellow ; he’s a bad 
lot, that’s my belief ; and I shall tell Donovan so.” 

“ Masters, you’re a cynic.” 

“ Well, I suppose I am; but I don’t like dragomans, that’s the 
fact. By the bye, did I tell you that yesterday, as I was counting-out 
the sovereigns in my belt for my Syrian trip, I looked up and saw that 
one-eyed beast glowering in at me? When he observed me he began 
cleaning a cabin-window; but I don’t think he had come for that. 
I almost wish, though, I hadn’t left the belt in the trunk under my bed. 
I shall wear it again always, as I used to.” 

“Don’t be so suspicious of poor Shoolamei,” I said. “ How could 
he help seeing your money? Of course he knows we have money. 
What of that ?” 

“Well, I don’t know; but still I don’t like the fellow, and I’d just 
as soon he had not seen me put the belt in that small valise.” 

As we were riding through the rank green fields that spread round 
the great statue of Memnon, a frightened-looking seller of antiquities 
from the tombs of the kings met us, and spoke in Arabic to Shoola- 
mei and the Reis. 

“What’s up, Shoolamei ?” said Masters; ‘the fellow looks as if 
he’d been bitten by a mad dog.” 

Shoolamei, who was of no religion, and believed in nothing, stared 
through his one eye, and said— 

“There was a ghoul seen last week in the tombs of the kings; no 
guide will go there now.” The fellow sneered as he told us this. “ Per- 
haps hyzena, eh ?—what say? English gentlemen afraid? Turn back 
—eh ?” 

“You be hanged !” said Masters furiously. “If you turn back, I’ll 
have you before the Consul; remember that.—I should like to have 
a fair shot at a ghoul—new idea, eh, Barclay ?—Come, push on, 
Shoolamei, or let me.—I say, Barclay, isn’t it lucky we brought our 
white umbrellas! It’s screeching hot ; my brains are being regularly 
scolloped in the shell.” 

Presently we reached the burning Valley of the Tombs, with its 
cavernous rocks, and its wild, desolate scenery, bare, lonely, parched, 
and torrid. No weed grew there, nor any green thing; the quick 
brown lizards, glancing over the heaps of sand and broken white plaster, 
were the only living creatures that we saw, except once, when a scared 
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jackal darted across a distant hill, and ran into a tomb where some 
Pharaoh had once rested. 

We halted at a square dark doorway numbered 20. It was one, we 
observed, not noticed in Murray. Masters got out his red guide-book, 
and flew into a rage. 

* Shoolamei,” said he, “ we want No. 17—Belzoni’s tomb. This is 
no use. Come, we will do as we like; you take us to No. 17 right off.” 

Shoolamei grew obsequious and argumentative. 

“‘ Not best first,” he said; “no good. Belzoni tomb spoil all. Bet- 
ter see different sorts first—this very large, curious for first. Hnglish- 
men never see it. They’re foolish.” 

“ Well, so it is,” said I, referring to Murray; “ it’s the high-priest’s 
tomb, Petemunap (King Horus), eighteenth dynasty. Deuce of a long 
time ago. Three-hundred-and-twenty feet straight off to first devia- 
tion; eight-hundred-and-sixty-two feet altogether from entrance ; area, 
twenty-three-thousand-eight-hundred-and-nine feet ; occupies an acre 
and a half.” . 

“The deuce it does !” said Masters ; “like the cheek of those high- 
priests. What a pluralist he must have been !” 

“Yes,” said Shoolamei, “ this priest too big, large, very large, men- 
dous room—much hieroglyph—men cooking—men rowing—every- 
thing. Better than Belzoni tomb—much fuss, Belzoni tomb—not so 
good—no.” 

“Well, I suppose we must see it,” said Masters. “Give us the 
candle, Shoolamei, and mind and bring the rope, in case we want to go 
down anywhere, or the steps are bad.—Suppose, Barclay, we were to 
find a row of mummy kings, or a chest of papyri, with the lost books 
of Livy—eh? or a complete Ennius, or some find of that kind; that 
would be rather jolly, eh ?” 

There was a good deal of whispering between Shoolamei and the 
Reis. The Reis was afraid of the ghoul, so Shoolamei said, but at last 
he consented to go with us. He did so sullenly and almost savagely. 
The dragoman had some hold over that man that we never could 
understand, for the Reis always did as he wished, although often after 
a struggle. 

Down we went slowly out of the light, down a broad, broken stair- 
case into the darkness, our path strewn with broken plaster, and 
encumbered with thick soft sand, detritus, and powdered gypsum. The 
walls were covered with sculptures and hieroglyphics, brilliant in rich 
reds, blues, and yellows; kings seated with their fan-bearers, priests, 
ministers, and soldiers. Trains of slaves and bearers of tribute 
defiled along the passage, and seemed almost to move as we passed 
them with our flickering lights. Passages, doorways, more staircases, 
then oblong chambers, mysterious pits, pillared halls, and intricate 
nests of small rooms, filled with sculptures representing all the phases 
of Egyptian life a thousand years ago; glass-blowers, saddlers, curriers, 
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carpenters, chariot-makers, fowlers, husbandmen, boat-builders. Myriads 
of brown faces had bent over this work, myriads of brown hands had 
toiled in those gloomy chambers, miles as it seemed away from the 
burning sunshine of the outer valley. 

Sculptured room after room, sculptured passage after passage, 
sculptured ceiling after ceiling, cell .after cell, centuries of careful 
records of the hopes, toils, ambitions, and vanities of generations of 
ages since passed to dust. Still unheeded, the silent figures performed 
their mimicry of life, and recorded the names and deeds of men immor- 
talised, but only within this tomb. The darkness pressed upon us ; it 
moved before us slowly as our candles advanced in solid masses, like 
huge doors of black marble slid back from the mouth of a sepulchre. 
As our light moved on, fresh troops of quaint red figures and hierogly- 
phics appeared, approached, and faded again into the darkness. It was 
a gigantic but useless effort of man’s ambition thus to inurn his body; 
a stupendous effort of wealth, and of that almost supernatural tenacity 
of purpose that enabled the Egyptians to rival the Titans and to raise 
the Pyramids. 

“Glad we came here,” said Masters, with a great effort to keep his 
eyeglass steady. “Good fellow, that Shoolamei. This is a regular 
find. We'll write to the Zimes about this. I propose, Barclay, we do 
it thoroughly.” 

“We'll go to the very end, if it takes all day,” said I; “ though 
the air is very close. I believe there’s never enough foul air to be 
dangerous in these tombs.” 

All at once the darkness seemed to widen round us, the ceiling to 
lift, and we found ourselves in a large hall, supported by six giant 
columns of barbaric shape. 

“This very fine—this good,” said Shoolamei, muttering in Arabic 
to the Reis, as he suddenly scrambled up a heap of dry palm-twigs, and 
set them on fire with his candle. 

“ How stunning !” said Masters. ‘“ By George, look, old man, this 
is something like !” 

It was indeed an extraordinary scene ; the blaze of flame lit up the 
huge hall, disclosing the colossal coloured figures of winged genii that 
adorned its four walls. On the ceiling a giant Isis and Osiris guarded 
the broken granite sarcophagus that still stood in the centre, on the 
edge of a great dark chasm, down which descended two broken stair- 
cases. Athor, Horus, and Anubis looked down on us from the vault- 
ing, as the flame had brought them to life, but in the succeeding dark- 
ness they again melted away. 

We all stood on the edge of the staircases, and looked down as into 
the entrance of Hades, dark, inscrutable. 

“ This not ghoul-tomb—that next tomb. Papyri there,” said Shoo- 
lamei, pointing down; “ perhaps treasure. I think king mummy 
there; perhaps sarcophage—eh? ‘Try, perhaps find, eh? What think? 
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Englishmen never here before. I hold rope safe round pillar; take 
plenty candle. Have lunch first.” 

As we lunched, Shoolamei and the Reis sat talking apart earnestly, 
and with side-looks cast at us. 

“T’'ll go in for it,” cried Masters, pouring out some wine ; “ here’s 
to the two future Belzonis !” 

* Belzonis—ha, ha! Very good. What think?” said Shoolamei, 
laughing in his sour dry way. “Reis here say you more sense than 
Belzoni; not afraid to go to end, and find king mummy. If you find, 
you give poor Shoolamei one guinea, eh?” 

“Give you! yes, and my blessing too, you duffer,” said Masters, as 
we finished our luncheon.—“ I'll stick my candle in the brim of my 
wideawake; you do the same, Barclay. Come along. I'll go down 
first ; the walls are quite steep, and I can work down with my feet safe 
enough to the first landing, wherever that may be.” 

The two Arabs secured the rope safely at one end, then let the 
other fall into the darkness. 

Masters went down laughing; at about fourteen feet he stopped, 
and shouted up lustily. The two Arabs laughed togetner, and I 
laughed. 

“All right, Barclay; come along! There’s another staircase here 
to the right, and we shall have a great find yet. Now, man, come. 
The hieroglyphs here are wonderful—as bright as if they were painted 
yesterday. Here are crocodiles and porcupines, and all sorts of ram 
fish. Come along, old man; it’s quite easy getting down.” 

I descended too, with my candle in my hat; several more candles 
were to be lowered by Shoolamei afterwards, in case of accident. I 
thought once I heard a groan, and Masters laughed when I said it was 
the ghoul. 

I was by his side in a moment or two more. We left our revolvers 
above. 

Masters shouted up : 

“Take care of the rope, you duffers there; we sha’n’t be long.” 

Still up glided the rope. Already it was beyond our reach. 

“Leave the rope alone, you fools there!” shouted Masters. ‘“ Leave 
it, I tell you, just as it is.” 

Up still—quick—went the rope; it was now far beyond our reach. 
We could see Shoolamei grin, and the Reis show his great yellow 
horse-teeth, as he coiled the rope up slowly. 

“ Now then, English gentlemen,” cried Shoolamei, kneeling on the 
edge of the chasm, and looking down sneeringly, “ good-bye to you. 
No more call Arab fool Arab, ass Arab; him very good man now, if he 
give rope, eh? By and by, cold, hungry—then go to sleep cumf’table. 
Large bed there—plenty of room with King. Shoolamei take care of 
your money. Reis wish you good-night. Any message to Cairo? You 
fool, gentlemen, nov—English—eh, what think ?” 

VOL. IX. P 
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All became dark for a moment, then the light reappeared, and the 
two hideous mocking faces, illuminated with the light, were thrust over 
the edge of the pit. 

“ All rait, gentlemen?” said Shoolamei. “ All very cumf'table 
down there? No one come here to disturb you; no traveller, no Eng- 
lishman, ever come here. We go back; take boat. Say to Consul, 
left you mile down below Karnac, get safe to Boolak, sell boat there, 
take train to Alexandria, go off and spend money. O, you fool Eng- 
lishmen! how you like dragoman’s trick now, eh ?—how you like it ? 
Good-bye. Call Shoolamei, when you want anything, ass, thief. Drago- 
man you tried to drown sure to come.” 

There was a bellow of cruel mocking laughter—the light passed 
away. We were left alone there for ever—left slowly to die in that tomb, 
hopeless. Our deatli would be lingering, but it was certain. We heard 
a distant laugh recede; then came a deeper and more terrible silence. 

O, the ineffable horrors of that moment, as the sense of the cer- 
tainty of a dreadful death fell upon us like a thunderbolt, and struck 
us into agonising despair! I tried to speak; but my tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth, and refused to utter the half-cry, half-prayer, to 
which I was wishing to give utterance. Then rose to my brain a rage 
and regret almost approaching to madness at having been the dupes 
of such rascals and murderers, whom with ordinary precaution we 
could so easily have foiled and overthrown. But was there no hope ? 
None; no glimmer of light came to us in our utter misery. This tomb 
was never visited. Ramsay and Erskine were by this time probably 
up at the First Cataract; and the Shepherds, however soon they ar- 
rived, were not the sort of travellers who deviate much from the usual 
track. No; we should die of starvation; unless in some frantic 
moment of despair we should be tempted to kill one another. Not a 
moment now passed but it seemed like hours. 

I clasped Masters’s hand. We were silent for some minutes, then 
he said solemnly: “ Here’s a pretty go! I say, we are i for it.” 

“ Villain, blackguard, treacherous villain!” I shouted in a tempest 
of rage, that, however, soon subsided into despair. 

We knelt down together, and prayed God to deliver us. Then we 
began to try to cut steps in the rock with our pocket-knives, but that 
was hopeless. ‘Then came hours of torpid despair. 

It was night now; I thought, soon will come the gnawing pangs 
of starvation, the maddening agonies of despair. We should die mad 
with thirst. Who knew what insane and horrible impulses might 
not come upon us in that struggle for a few more hours of life? I 
could have run on the cannon or the bayonets, I could have leaped 
among shoals of sharks, to save a friend, or in pursuit of my duty; 
but death here, unpitied and alone, was too horrible. We shouted, we 
clasped each other’s hands again, and prayed—prayed with silent tears. 
Our light had long since gone out. 
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“ Hark !” cried Masterssuddenly. “ What was that?” Hesprang 
to his feet. 

There was indeed a sound, as of a footstep; then arose from the 
darkness of the staircase beneath a verse of an English hymn, sung in 
a deep hollow voice. 

Gracious God! what could it be? A light came twinkling out of 
the darkness ; then, slowly, a pale mournful face, bound round with 
white, like a corpse, came down a long avenue of tombs moving towards 
us. A long figure, wrapped in white, and with shrouded face, like a 
Lazarus emerging from the sepulchre, came nearer and nearer, holding 
a candle in one hand. We could hardly breathe from wonder and fear. 

“T come,” it said, pointing to the rows of hieroglyphic figures on 
the nearest wall, “to preach to you, fallen spirits, children of Hades. 
When the angel spoke to me in the desert, and sent me thither, did I 
not arise at once to bid you repent—ye who have not fallen, like 
Satan, for ever? Dead father, whom I knew while I was in sin, 
trouble me not, for I have no part or lot with you. Leave me, while 
I go and pronounce the prophecies of mercy and of doom to the great 
crowned genii in the upper chamber. Osiris, repent! Isis, seek in 
prayer, and thou shalt obtain mercy. Fallen dominions, great princi- 
palities of hell, ponder these things ; abandon this howling darkness, 
this blackness of despair, and follow me to the green paradise, to the 
river of life, to the unfading happiness. It will be centuries, cycles of 
centuries, ere God again sends you another warning prophet.” 

We were at first astonished as by a supernatural event; but before 
the figure had spoken two words we had recognised those words as 
English. Before a whole sentence had been uttered we had recognised 
the speaker as our friend Erskine. In such a place, and at such a 
crisis, it seemed a direct miracle could alone have sent him there. 
Were we dreaming? Masters looked at me, and I at Masters. Then 
we crouched closer into the darkness lest the spectre should see us before 
we had formed our own conclusions as to his purpose, his humanity, and 
his destination. 

A frantic joy now seized me, and took the place of a ghastly de- 
spair. I felt inclined to shout and dance and sing, but that a vivid 
sense of the imminent danger still pressed upon me. If our reason 
had not already gone, there was Erskine. Why he had come, we could 
not guess, nor could we imagine how he had found an entrance to that 
abyss. Perhaps he too had been decoyed there and deserted; and in 
that case we should but share his death. Perhaps he had gone mad, 
and had voluntarily descended a place from which there was no rescue. 
These and similar thoughts rushed in a moment through my fevered 
brain, over whose turbulent sea Hope once again cast its deceitful sun- 
gleam. I roused Masters from the torpor into which he had sunk. 

As we stood there, Erskine—for it was indeed that mad enthusiast 
—sat down twenty feet off, at the entrance to a dark passage we had 
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not before noticed, and began to sing that beautiful old hymn, “The 
Lord my pasture shall prepare.” His fine voice rang through that 
great chambered tomb. 

There was hope for us now Erskine had found his way there—per- 
haps had taken up his abode there, in some fit of temporary insanity. 
Perhaps he would be able to find his way out. We debated whether we 
should at once leap out on him, and force him to be our guide. But 
our only candle was burned out, and our matches were expended in our 
searching. If, in the struggle, Erskine’s candle should also become 
extinguished, a fresh frenzy might come on, and he might either refuse 
to allow our escape, or lose his way in the darkness. 

I muttered in a low voice some Arabic words. Erskine turned, and 
began to descend a staircase. 

“ Follow him,” said Masters; “let’s follow him. He is mad—stark 
mad, you see; but still he may have some means of getting out; he 
fancies he has been sent to convert the souls in Hades. He is living 
here among the tombs; he must have got some secret way out. He 
could not sing like that if he was starving—I defy him. Look, he 
does not see us yet.” 

“There is hope, Masters; I feel there is,” said I. ‘See, he turns 
into that hall to the left ; yes, he must have a way of getting out.” 

“Yes, God in His goodness be thanked! He must have been the 
ghoul, then, the people saw.” 

We followed, taking off our shoes to tread softly, Jest he might mis- 
take us for some of his spirit-congregation, and turn and fly, leaving us 
to a fate too horrible to be thought of. 

We followed him down passages that seemed endless, all far lower 
than the level of the tombs. from which we had descended. Had he, 
too, been left there to perish? Suddenly he turned a corner, and his 
candle disappeared. ‘To our infinite horror, when we turned the corner 
too, in our hot but silent pursuit, we could not see the light of Erskine’s 
candle, nor hear his voice or his footsteps. 

We now gave ourselves up for lost. Erskine must have seen us, 
and eluded us; or he had fainted, and was dying in a fit. Suddenly my 
hand, moving along the wall, detected an opening broken through, and 
a passage beyond. 

“ Hurrah, Masters! cheer up, old boy!” I said. “I’m on the right 
track now—he certainly must have slipped through here.” 

In a moment we were through. We turned a corner; the light of 
day fell on us—blessed, glorious light of hope and life! There was 
a broken staircase leading into the valley. Erskine was ascending. 
When he saw us, he screamed insanely, and fell on his knees, with 
his hands raised to heaven. 

“‘T know you,” he said; “you are sent by the prince of the power 
of the air to tempt me back to earth; but I will not come. My mis- 
sion is to preach to the dead in Hades. No, no.” 
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We leapt on the madman, and secured him as he was about to fly 
from us into a neighbouring tomb. 


Suddenly, at a turn of the valley, at the mouth of the famous Bel- 
zoni tomb, in the shadow of the entrance, we came upon an English 
party lunching, near a fire at which some Arabs were making coffee. 
They rose when we approached, and greeted us warmly. 

“ But, my boys, what in the wide world are ye doing, dragging 
about poor Erskine? ©, I see, there’s something wrong about him. 
Why, the Consul told us you’d gone off to Karnac. Here, let me see 
to Erskine.” 

Yes, it was that raging lion Donovan, and a friend, and the en- 
chanting Shepherds. Donovan had started, on a sudden impulse, 
crocodile-shooting with a young Dublin-University man. 

“ Well, we are charmed with everything,” said Mrs. Shepherd, as 
fussy as ever; “and so delighted to meet you and Mr. Masters. And 
where is that dear, clever, affectionate dragoman of yours ?” 

I briefly related my adventure, and explained how Shoolamei and 
the worthy Reis had tempted us into a trap, then decamped, leaving us 
to what they considered certain death. 

The ladies were horrified at our story, and enraptured at our escape. 
Poor Erskine grew gradually calmer in their society, and we gave him 
into the care of the Consul, who was half a doctor. 

Donovan was furious at the treachery of Shoolamei and the Reis ; 
that very night he insisted on starting off in pursuit. 

“ T’ll track them,” he said, as he wished us all good-bye, “to Alex- 
andria; and if I miss the spalpeens there, I’ll follow them to Syria, or 
Greece, or Abyssinia, or any blessed part of the world; and when I 
find them, I'll beat them to a jelly, then drag them back and get 
them imprisoned for life. I know the Pasha will do that for me, and 
they can’t afford to bribe themselves off—I say, but you two fellows 
had a narrow squeak for it. O, you didn’t keep a tight hand enough 
over the dogs. I shall be sure to nab ’em—I was in the police once.” 

Donovan fulfilled his promise, sure enough. He caught the two 
rogues at Malta, and returned with them, and with our money, not 
much of it spent. The crew owned the plot, and came forward as wit- 
nesses. As for poor Erskine, after a brain-fever of long duration, he 
slowly recovered, and is now, I believe, an active missionary in Lap- 
land. It was a fortunate day for Masters and myself, I’ve often 
thought, when his madness took the form of a wish to dwell among the 
tombs. 
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In the early days of the music-halls, before the nameless Captain had 
begun to cultivate his too famous whiskers, or the insatiable thirst of 
the convivial Charley had become a fact so painfully notorious,—when 
the prudent Joseph was yet unknown, and the Strand not yet renowned 
as the dwelling-place of Nancy,—there was sung a song called “ Mrs. 
Johnson,” in which the singer, with a tipsy solemnity, bewailed the 
fact that the tastes and manners of his amiable wife were but too iden- 
tical with his own. ‘ And so does Mrs. Johnson,”—that was the ever- 
recurring refrain. “JI drink, I smoke, I swear, I stop out to unholy 
hours of the night,” sings this Mr. Johnson of the music-halls, “and 
so, unhappily, does Mrs. Johnson. I am altogether a fast and disreput- 
able individual, and I consider it very delightful to be fast and disre- 
putable ; but—and here, I confess, the shoe pinches—so does Mrs. John- 
son. This midnight rioting, this haunting of dancing-gardens and 
quaffing of perennial champagne, is my very ideal of man’s existence ; 
but I recoil aghast with horror before the idea of the same predilec- 
tions in Mrs. Johnson.” It is only a vulgar music-hall ditty; but I 
think there is a moral hanging to it, which our modern Juvenals would 
do well to consider. 

A cry has arisen in the land, that the woman of the present day is a 
very vile and artificial person. She dyes her hair; she paints her face, 
she wears flaunting and unbecoming attire; in short, she apes the 
manners and the costume of that hapless class of women of whom she 
once spoke, when she spoke of them at all—which was but rarely—with 
a shuddering thrill of mingled horror and pity. 

This is Juvenal’s indictment. The defence takes the shape of an 
interrogatory. 

Who taught the girls of England this hateful slang? who showed 
them—nay, obtruded upon and paraded before them—these odious 
women? Who, indeed, but the men, who now recoil from the work of 
their own hands, and cry out upon the consequences of their own con- 
duct? It was not till the young Englishman learned to ridicule every- 
thing virtuous as “spoony,” and everything domestic as “slow,” that 
women took pains to master the slang of the race-course, and to model 
their dress upon the costumes of the women whom they saw from their 
carriage-windows dimly athwart the mists of midnight flitting across 
the Haymarket, as they were driven away from the Opera-house. Be 
sure society decayed, like the tree to which poor Swift pointed with sad 
prophetic certainty, “first at top.” It was not till the moral deteriora- 
tion of the modern young man had become a fact but too obvious, that 
any fatal change was perceived in the modern young woman; it was 
not until a contemptuous and disrespectful demeanour to parents, newly 
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denominated governors, relieving-officers, paters, maters, maternals ; a 
scornful avoidance of sisters as muffs and dowdies; an utter irreverence 
for age, and a disdainful treatment of all womankind,—had become dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of young Mr. Bull, that poor, giddy, mistaken 
Miss Bull, too anxious to please the young cub, whose moral being and 
real interests had best been served by a judicious course of cat-o’-nine- 
tails, began to dye her pretty hair and paint her fresh young cheeks ; 
it was not till the British lords flocked to the sale of a bankrupt cour- 
tesan’s effects, and gave unheard-of sums for the tawdry crockery-ware 
of a courtesan’s bedchamber, that British ladies began to slide down- 
wards upon that fatal incline their masters had smoothed for them. 

It is the story of Adam and Eve over again. “The woman tempted 
me, and I did eat.” The historian of the future, studying the social 
aspects of this century from a file of Saturday Reviews, would have 
fair ground for believing it was because of modest women that out- 
raged Englishmen fled to the denizens of St. John’s-wood ; that it was 
the slang and fastness of our girls that drove our men to the race-course 
and the betting-ring; the women tempted them. What cowards and 
hypocrites men must be, when they can turn upon and assail the help- 
less woman who has meekly and dutifully copied the model they have 
set-up before her eyes, and at whose shrine she has seen them prostrate 
and worshipping ! 

Let the Juvenal of the Saturday be sincere and earnest as he may, 
his crusade will be so much wasted thunder, so long as he attacks the 
effect, and either wilfully or unconsciously ignores the cause. The 
cure must begin where the disease began—amongst the stronger, not 
amongst the weaker sex. When men cease to admire vicious women, 
good women will cease to imitate them. When a man no longer thinks 
it an honour to dance at the balls of Phryné and Lais, his sisters and 
cousins will cease to copy their ball-dresses. When Jack shuns, with 
an evident and unaffected disgust, the doubtful lurking broughams that 
infest the Lady’s Mile, Jane will choose her bonnets of another pat- 
tern than those that crown the painted faces inside them. When the 
apotheosis of the courtesan is over, modesty will come into fashion 
again. When men can converse for five minutes in the language that 
serves for the essays of a Macaulay and the speeches of a Disraeli and 
a Gladstone, but which seems much too poor to convey a few inane 
remarks about a flower-show or a boat-race, women will cease to call a 
baby-face by Millais “no end of nice,” or a Venus by Leighton “ stink- 
ingly beautiful.” 

The modern young man, with a selfishness as shortsighted as— 
selfishness, which is always short-sighted, has desired ail the delights of 
life. He likes the society of the venal Cynthia of the minute, as his fore- 
fathers have done before him; but it has seemed to him too much 
trouble to disguise that liking, in deference to the feelings of purer 
Cynthisa, as his forefathers did before him. When Junius wished to 
brand the Duke of Grafton with ineffable shame, he charged him with 
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having flaunted Miss Parsons before the offended eyes of royalty; now- 
adays such a reproach would seem the emptiest oratorical truism. The 
royalty of virtuous womanhood is offended every day by a procession of 
Miss Parsonses. Everywhere Miss Parsons is followed and worshipped. 
At covert-side, on parade of Brighton, or in lamplit gardens of Scar- 
borough, in opera-house and on race-course, abroad or at home—the 
Parsonian worship is always going on. Miss Parsons has her matins 
and her vespers, her choral services at five o’clock, her gatherings at 
all hours and all places. The bells are always pealing that call the 
faithful of the Parsonian creed. And woman’s poor little stock of 
logic only enables her to frame one fatal syllogism : 

Miss Parsons is admired ; 

Miss Parsons is beloved: 

Therefore to be like Miss Parsons is to be admirable and lovable. 
But it seems that, when the faithful have worshipped at the Parsonian 
altar, they want some brief respite from Parsons, something anti-Par- 
sonian,—in medical parlance, a gentle alterative. In the society of vir- 
tuous women they seek that mild and somewhat vapid draught which 
shall quench the fever of palates inflamed by the fiery Parsonian bever- 
age, the soda-water which shall cool their over-stimulated system, and 
refit them to—return to Parsons. And not finding this, which they 
had every right to expect they should find, they are angry, and scream 
wild denunciations against the women who prefer even to be a kind of 
spurious champagne than the useful vapid soda-water. It is the old 
story of the Hetaira and the Ménagére over again; but the educated 
Englishwoman is not of the stuff which made those placid slavish Gre- 
cian housekeepers; they will not consent to be the pis aller of the sated 
Parsonian devotee. All this she might have been, all this it is possible 
she was unconsciously, nay even happily, until that evil hour in which 
her lord—too selfish, too lazy and luxurious to be decent in his de- 
pravity—permitted her to see and to become familiar with the goddess 
of his once secret worship. But this she will never be again. His hand 
has offered her the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and she has eaten, 
and is fatally wise. Lais he may still adore, with Phryné he may still 
consort; but he shall no more spend his days with Lucretia, and his 
nights with Lais. Lucretia is gone; she has vanished from off the face 
of his earth. The spinning-wheel at which she sat with her maidens 
is a fashion that has passed, a tale that is told. And suddenly he dis- 
covers the disappearance of this outraged Lucretia, scared away by his 
obtrusive vices, and is angry because he cannot have as much as he 
pleases of Lais, and a little of Lucretia too—just enough to impart the 
piquancy of contrast to Lais. It is surely hard upon him. Let him 
sit down and gravely ponder the text, “Thou canst not serve God and 
Mammon.” In things spiritual as in things temporal shall this truth 
prevail ; and while the Englishman bows the knee in the temple of 
Belial, the doors of that other temple, whose shrine is the sanctuary 
of peace and purity, shall be closed against him. M. E. BRADDON. 





SUMMER IN NORMANDY 
BY HENRY BLACKBURN, AUTHOR OF “TRAVELLING IN SPAIN,” ETC. 


Pont-AUDEMER— LISIEUX.* 


Asout one hundred and fifty miles in a direct line from the door 
of the Society of British Architects, in Conduit-street, London (and 
almost unknown, we venture to say, to the majority of its members), 
sleeps the little town of Pont-Audemer, with its quaint old gables, 
its tottering houses, its gothic “bits,” its projecting windows, carved- 
oak galleries, and streets of timeworn buildings, “centuries old”—old 
dwellings, old customs, old caps, old tanneries, set in a landscape of 
bright green hills. 

“Old as the hills,”’ and almost as unchanged in aspect, are the ways 
of the people of Pont-Audemer, who dress and tan hides, and make 
merry, as their fathers did before them. For several centuries they 
have devoted themselves to commerce and the arts of peace, and in the 
enthusiasm of their business have even desecrated one or two churches 
into tanneries ; but they are a conservative and primitive people, loving 
to do as their ancestors did and to dwell where they dwelt. They build 
their houses to last for several generations, and take pride and interest 
in the “family mansion,” a thing unknown and almost impossible 
amongst the middle classes of most communities. 

Pont-Audemer was once warlike ; it had its castle in feudal times 
(destroyed in the fourteenth century), and the legend exists that can- 
non was here first used in warfare. It has its history of wars in the 
time of the Norman dukes, but its aspect is now quiet and peaceful, 
and its people appear happy and content ; the little river Rille winds 
about it, and spreads its streamlets like branches through the streets, 
and sparkles in the evening light. Like Venice, it has its “silent 
highways ;” like Venice also, on a smaller and humbler scale, it has its 
old rich facades and lintels drooping to the water’s edge ; like Venice 
too, we must add that it has its odours here and there, and those not 
‘ always proceeding from the tanneries. 

In the chief place of the arrondissement, and in a rapidly-increasing 
town of about six thousand inhabitants, with a reputation for healthi- 
ness and cheapness of living, and with a railway from Paris, we must 
naturally look for changes and modern ways; but Pont-Audemer is still 
essentially old, and its inhabitants wear the Norman caps we sketched 
only yesterday in the market-place. If we take up our quarters at the 


* Pont-Audemer and Lisieux are near the mouth of the Seine, a few miles 
from Quilleboeuf and Honfleur, and within a short distance of Havre. 
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little inn called the Pét d’Etain, we shall find nearly as much to remind 
us of the fifteenth as of the nineteenth century. If we take a walk by 
the beautiful banks of the Rille on a summer’s evening, or in the fields 
where the peasants are at work, we shall find the aspect curiously 
English, and in the intonation of the voices the resemblance is some- 
times startling ; we seem hardly amongst foreigners—both in features 
and in voice there is a strong family likeness. There is a close tie of 
blood relationship no doubt, of ancient habits and natural tastes ; but 
in spite of railways and steamboats, the two peoples know very little of 
each other. 

That young girl with the plain white cap fitting close to her golden 
hair, who tends the flocks on the hill-side, and puts all her power and 
energy into the little matter of knitting a stocking, is a Norman 
maiden, a lineal descendant of some ancient house, whose arms we shall 
find in our heraldic albums. She is noble by nature, and has the advan- 
tage over her coroneted cousins in being permitted to wear a white cap 
out of doors and an easy and simple costume, and in the fact of her limbs 
being braced by a life spent in the open air, and her head not being 
plagued with the proprieties of Mayfair. She is pretty—that of course 
she cannot help ; but what is of more importance, she knows how to 
cook, and she has a little store of money in a bank. She has been 
taught enough for her station, and has few wishes beyond it; and some 
day she will marry Jean, and happy will Jean be. 

This stalwart warrior, sunning himself outside his barrack-door, is 
surely a near relation to our life-guardsman ; he is certainly brave, he 
is full of fun and intelligence, he very seldom takes more wine than is 
good for him, and a game at dominoes delights his soul. 

But it is in the market-place itself that we shall perhaps obtain the 
best idea of the place and the people. On market-mornings and on 
féte-days, when the “ Place” is crowded with old and young, when all 
the women’s caps, of every variety of shape, from the “helmet” to the 
bonnet-rouge, and all the old brown coats with short tails, are collected 
together in the principal street of Pont-Audemer, we have a picture 
the like of which we may have seen in rare paintings, but seldom re- 
alised in life. Of the tumult of voices on these busy mornings—of the 
harsh discordant sounds that sometimes fill the air—we must not say 
much, remembering their continual likeness to our own ; but viewed 
picturesquely, it is a sight not to be forgotten, and one that few English 
people are aware can be witnessed so near home. 

Here the artist will find plenty of congenial occupation, and oppor- 
tunities (so difficult to meet with in these days) of sketching both 
architecture and people of a picturesque type: groups in the market- 
place—groups down by the river Rille, fishing under the trees—groups 
at windows of old hostelries and seated at inn-doors—horses in clumsy 
wooden harness, calves and pigs, goats and sheep, women at fruit-stalls 
under tents and coloured umbrellas, piles upon piles of baskets, a wealth 
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of green things and a bright fringe of fruit and flowers, arranged with 
all the fanciful grace of les dames des halles at Paris. 

All this and much more the artist finds to his hand; and what does 
the architect discover? Why, first of all, that if he had only come 
here before, he might have saved himself an immensity of thought and 
trouble, for he would have found such suggestions for ornament in wood- 
carving, for panels, doorways, and the like, of so good a pattern and so 
old, that they are new to the world of to-day; he would have found 
houses facing the street, and built out over the river, looking like 
pieces of old furniture from Wardour-street ranged side by side—rich 
in colour and wonderfully preserved, with their wooden gables carved 
in oak of the fourteenth century, supported by massive timbers, sound 
and strong, of even older date. And he would also find some on the 
verge of ruin: if he explore far enough in the dark narrow streets where 
the rivers flow, and where fish (also aged, perhaps, a hundred years) 
dart under the windows of empty dwellings, he might see them totter- 
ing and threatening downfall upon each other, leaning over streams, 
and casting shadows, black and mysterious, upon the water, no line 
perpendicular, no line horizontal, the very beau-ideal of picturesque 
decay ; buildings of which Longfellow might have sung as truly as 
of Niiremberg : 


“Memories haunt thy pointed gables, 
Like the rooks which round them throng.” 


In short, he would find Pont-Audemer and the neighbouring town of 
Lisieux treasure-houses of old mysterious bits of colour and form, 
suggestive of simple domestic use in one building, and of princely 
grandeur in another—strength and simplicity, grace and beauty of 
design; all speaking to him of a past age with the eloquence of history. 

Let us look well at these old buildings, many of them reared and 
dwelt in by men of humble birth and moderate means; let us, if we 
can without too much envy, think for a moment of the circumstances 
under which they were built. To us, to many of us, who pay dearly 
for the privilege of living between four square prosaic walls (so slight 
and thin sometimes that our neighbours are separated from us by sight, 
and seldom by sound), these curious odd-shaped interiors with massive 
walls are especially attractive. How few modern rooms, for instance, 
have such niches in them, such seats in windows or snug corners, that 
of all things make a house comfortable! Some of these rooms are 
twenty feet high, and are lighted from windows in surprising places 
and of the oddest shapes. What more charming than this variety to 
the eye jaded with monotony! what more suggestive than the appar- 
ently accidental application of gothic architecture to the wants and 
requirements of the age! We will not venture to say that these build- 
ings are altogether admirable from an architect’s point of view; but to 
us they are delightful, because they were designed and inhabited by 
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people who had time to be quaint, and could not help being picturesque. 
And if these old wooden houses seem to us wanting (as many are want- 
ing) in the appliances and fittings which modern habits have rendered 
necessary, it was assuredly no fault of the fourteenth-century architect. 
They display both in design and construction, most conspicuously, the 
element of common sense in meeting the requirements of their own 
day, which is, as has been well remarked, “the one thing wanting to 
give life to modern architecture ;” and they have a character and in- 
dividuality about them which renders almost every building unique. 
Like furniture of rare design, it bears the impress of its maker ; it 
was built in an age of comparative leisure, when men gave their hearts 
to the meanest as well as to the mightiest work of their hands, and 
when love, hope, and worthy emulation moved them, as it does not 
seem to move them now; in an age when an approving notice in the 
columns of the Builder was not a high aspiration. 

But in nothing is the attraction greater to us, who are accustomed 
to the monotonous perspective of modern streets, than the irregularity 
of the exteriors, arising from their independent method of construc- 
tion ; for by varying the height and pattern of each facade they obtain 
to almost every house what architects call the “return” to their cor- 
nices and mouldings ; 7.e. the corner-finish and completeness to the 
most important projecting lines. And yet they are evidently built 
with relation to each other; they generally harmonise, set-off, and 
uphold each other, just as forest-trees form themselves naturally into 
groups for support and protection. All this we may see at a distance, 
looking down the varied perspective of the clustering dwellings ; and 
the closer we examine them, the more we find to interest, if not to 
admire. If we gain little in architectural knowledge, we at least gain 
pleasure ; we learn the value of variety in its simplest forms, and notice 
how easy it would be to relieve the monotony of our London streets; 
we learn, too, the artistic value of high-pitched roofs, of contrast in 
colour (if it be only of dark beams against white plaster), and of mean- 
ing in every line of construction. 

These and many more such sheaves we may gather from our Nor- 
man harvest; but we must haste and bind them, for the winds of time 
are scattering fast. Pont-Audemer is being modernised, and many a 
fine old building is doomed to destruction; whilst cotton-mills, steam- 
engines, and little white villas amongst the trees, black coats and 
Parisian bonnets en promenade, will soon blot out the memories of 
medizeval days. 

We must now pass on to the neighbouring town of Lisieux, which 
will be found even more interesting than Pont-Audemer in examples 
of domestic architecture of the Middle Ages, resisting with difficulty a 
passing visit to Pont-l’Evéque (a few miles distant), which an enthusi- 
astic Frenchman thus describes: ‘“‘ Who does not know Pont-l’Evéque? 
that clean little smiling town, seated in the midst of adorable scenery, 
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with its black, white, rose-colour, and even blue houses? One sighs, and 
says, ‘It would be good to live here ;’ and then one passes on to amuse 
oneself”—at Trouville-sur-Mer ! 

If we approach Lisieux by the road from Pont-Audemer (a distance 
of about twenty-six miles), we shall get a better impression of the town 
than if riding on the whirlwind of an express train. We ought to 
come quietly through the suburbs, and see how its 13,000 inhabitants 
are busied in their woollen and cloth factories; how they have turned 
the old timber-framed houses of feudal times into warehouses ; how 
the banners and signs of chivalry are desecrated into “ trade marks ;” 
and how its inhabitants are devoting themselves heart and soul to the 
arts of peace. We should approach the town by picturesque old wooden 
bridges over rivers which have brought the town its prosperity; and 
see some isolated examples of carved woodwork in the suburbs, in 
houses surrounded by gardens, which we should have altogether missed 
by any other road. 

The churches at Lisieux are not so interesting to us as its domestic 
architecture; the cathedral church of St. Pierre, with its “lancet win- 
dows” and “early pointed gothic of the thirteenth century,” and the 
church of St. Jacques with its stained glass, would not of themselves 
have brought us to Lisieux; it is rather to such streets as the cele- 
brated Rue des Févres that we are attracted by the elaborate decoration 
of the houses, and their curious construction. To give the reader any 
idea of the wood-carving at Lisieux would require a series of drawings 
or photographs, and we can do little more in words than point out 
these charming corners of the world, where something is still left to 
us of the work of the Middle Ages. The general character of the 
houses is richer than at Pont-Audemer, and the style is altogether more 
ornate ; stone as well as wood is used in their construction, and the 
rooms are more commodious and more elaborately decorated. But the 
exterior carving, and the curious signs engraved on the time-stained 
wood, are the most distinctive features, and give the streets their pic- 
turesque character. Here we may notice, in odd corners, names and 
legends carved in wood on the panels, harmonising curiously with the 
decoration ; just as the names of the owners (in German characters) 
are carved on Swiss chdlets, and the words “God is great,” and the 
like, form appropriate ornaments in Arabic over the door of a mosque. 
And on heraldic shields, and old oak panels, amidst groups of clus- 
tering leaves, we may sometimes trace the names of the founders (often 
the architects) of the houses, in which several generations have lived 
and died. 

The strange familiarity of some of these crests and devices (lions, 
tigers, dragons, griffins, and other emblems of ferocity), the English 
character of many of the names, and the Latin mottos, identical with 
some in common use in England, may give us a confused and not very 
dignified idea respecting their almost universal use by the middle 
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classes in England. M. Taine, a clever French writer, remarks that 
“c’est loin du monde que nous pouvons jugez sainement des illusions 
dont nous environt ;” and perhaps it is from Lisieux that we may best 
see ourselves wearing “‘coats of arms.” It is considered by many an 
unmeaning and unjust phrase to call the nineteenth century an “age 
of shams ;”’ but it seems appropriate enough when we read in news- 
papers daily of “arms found,” and “crests designed ;” and when we 
consider the extent of the practice of assuming them, or rather, we 
should say, of having them “ found,” we cannot feel very proud of the 
fashion. Without entering into a genealogical discussion, we may add, 
that there is plenty of evidence that the Normans held their lands and 
titles from a very early age, and that after the Conquest their family 
arms were spread over England, but not in any measure to the extent 
to which they are used amongst us. In these days, nearly every- 
one has a “crest” or a “coat of arms.” Do the officials of Heralds’ 
College (we may ask in parenthesis) believe in their craft? and does 
the tax-collector ever receive 13s. 4d. for imaginary honours? Such 
things did not, and could not, exist in medizval times, in the days 
when every man had his place, from the noble to the vassal, when every 
man’s name was known, and his title to property (if he had any) clearly 
defined. A “title” in those days meant a title to land and an ac- 
ceptance of its responsibilities. How many titled people in these days 
possess the one, or accept the other? It would seem reserved for the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to have created a state of society 
when the question “‘ Who is he?” has to be perpetually asked, and not 
always easily answered ; in a word, to foster and increase to its pre- 
sent almost overwhelming dimensions a great middle class of society, 
without a name or a title, or even a home to call its own. 

It was assuredly a good time when men’s lives and actions were 
handed down, so to speak, from father to son, and the poor man had 
his locum tenens as well as the rich. And how he loved his own dwell- 
ing—how he decked it with ornament according to his taste or his 
means, how he watched over it and preserved it from decay, how, in 
short, his pride was in his own hearth and home—these old buildings 
tell us. The conservative influence of all this on his character (which, 
although we are in France, we must call “home feeling”), its tendency 
to contentment and self-respect, are subjects suggestive enough, but 
on which we must not dwell. It flourished during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and declined when men commenced crowding to- 
gether into cities, and were no longer “content to do without what 
they could not produce.” 

Let us stay quietly at Lisieux, if we have time, and see the place, 
for we shall find nothing in Normandy to exceed it in interest ; and 
the way to see it best, and to remember it, is undoubtedly to sketch. 
Let us make out all these curious devices, these signs and emblems in 
wood and stone ; let us copy, if we can, their colour and the marks of 
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age. We may sketch them, and we may dwell upon them here, with 
the enthusiasm of an artist who returns to his favourite picture again 
and again. Twigs, and moss, and birds with delicate wings, a spray 
of leaves, the serene head of a Madonna, and the rampant heraldic 
griffin—in sunshine and storm, in wind and rain—braving “ all wea- 
thers” for centuries. Yes, we have them in all seasons ; we have seen 
the sun scorching the panels and burning the gilded shields ; and we 
have seen the snow-flakes fall upon these sculptured eaves, silently, 
softly, thickly, like the dust upon the bronzed figures of Ghiberti’s 
gates at Florence—so thickly fall, so soon disperse, leaving the dark 
outlines sharp and clear against the sky, the wood almost as unharmed 
as the bronze. 

The quiet contemplation of the old buildings in such towns as 
Lisieux and Pont-Audemer must, we should think, convince the most 
enthusiastic admirers of the archaic school, that the mere isolated repro- 
duction of gothic houses in the midst of modern streets, such as we are 
accustomed to in London or Paris, is of little use, and is, in fact, be- 
ginning at the wrong end. It might occur to them, when examining 
the details of these buildings, and picturing to themselves the lives of 
their inhabitants in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, that the forc- 
ing system is a mistake ; that art never flourished as an exotic, and 
assuredly never will; that before we live again in medizeval houses, and 
realise the true meaning of what is “ gothic” and appropriate in archi- 
tecture, we must begin at the beginning ; our lives must be simpler, 
our costumes more graceful and appropriate, and the education of our 
children more in harmony with a true feeling for art. In short, we 
must be more manly, more capable, more self-reliant and true to each 
other, and have less in common with the present “ age of shams.” 

The very essence and life of gothic art is its realism and truism, so 
to speak ; and until we carry out its principles in our hearts and lives, 
it will be to us little more than a toy and a tradition. 








IN THE SEASON 


A MEDLEY scene, a motley sight, 
Our artist yonder traces— 
Equestrian dame, pedestrian knight, 
A sea of steeds and faces! 
The loungers lounge down Rotten Row 
At scarce a yard a minute ; 
We'll gaze upon this human show, 
Survey the scene—who’s in it ? 


Birth, wealth, wit, beauty, youth, are there, 
Well-seasoned belles and new ones ; 
Complexions real, sham, dark, and fair, 
False smiles, false hearts, and true ones. 
Prim Monsieurs fresh from Boulogne’s Bois, 
Swells Austrian from the Prader— 
For these the Row’s a certain draw 
When the season’s at its nadir. 


Here Beauties new and Favourites old 
In well-horsed mass commingle, 

Some waiting to be bought or sold, 
And some but lately single. 

And some, who scarce a twelvemonth back 
(The cards are shifted drolly) 

Were always here on dainty hack, 
Have somehow vanished wholly. 


And some the world pronounced again 
In the Park could “ show-up” never, 
You have to-day with bridle-rein 
As prosperous as ever. 
Frank Plunger who (they said) was “ hit” 
On the book he made at Brighton 
So fatally, not changed one bit, 
Is here to-day,—a Crichton. 


Poor Edwin, though his love was crossed 
So cruelly last season, 

When Angelina first he lost, 
He almost lost his reason. 
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IN THE SEASON 


If Angelina passes now 
With husband or with lover, 

He'll greet her with insouciant bow, 
And thank the gods “THAtT’s over!” 


And then the talk on myriad themes— 
A veritable Babel— 
With scandal, gossip, query teems : 
“That Lady Dash?” “ That Mabel?” 
** Eloped, you said?” “ Ah! well, you know—” 
“ The brown colt ?”—‘‘ Keeps her carriage—” 
“ Vienna—” “Saw her years ago—” 
“ Belle Berkeley—” “ What a marriage!” 


Yet some there are who wonder why, 
Domestic duties undone, 

From rural homes our maidens hie 
To summer thus in London. 

To dusty Town what madness brings 
Our daughters territorial, 

While Nature charms—her richest—flings 
Round pleasaunces manorial ? 


Not less the laughing summer-breeze 
Sweeps down the Row called Rotten ; 
Not less the murmurous Hyde-Park trees 
Their summer-garb have gotten, 
Than where o’er woods the skylarks soar 
Removed from living creature, 
And Nature’s beauties are not more 
In trees than human nature. 


And if there’s poetry in wild 
And eremitic places, 
There’s “ food for the poetic child” 
In yonder down-turned faces. 
And sparkling eyes and sunny hair 
Have not less inspiration 
When seen in populous Mayfair 
Than rural desolation. 
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BY JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, AUTHOR OF “ PAUL MASSIE,” “ THE WATERDALE 
NEIGHBOURS,” ETC, 


Cuapter XXIX. Livwa’s Fuicut. 


I po not know how long I remained on the road outside Lilla’s gate 
that night. I only know that it was dark, like midnight, before I 
thought of returning to Bowness. I have no way of expressing how 
I felt. My happiness was an unspeakable, an almost unbelievable 
ecstasy. I felt happy—and humbled, deeply humbled. To know that 
that pure noble heart had given itself up to me was indeed something 
to fill me with a sense of my own miserable demerits. I could have 
knelt on the bare roadside, and prostrated myself and prayed of Hea- 
ven to help me that I might be less unworthy. 

Yesterday I should have wished to do some good or great thing, 
which might win me a place of regard in her memory, and redeem 
my barren life, and then die. To-day my veins are filled with the 
ecstasy and glory of living for her. 

I was resolved even more than ever to go to town at once. I 
would not make any effort to see Lilla again. I should be wholly 
unworthy of her if I did so. There shall be nothing more that has 
the least appearance of secrecy. I will ask her openly of her father ; 
and should he refuse, as I know he will, we will marry in defiance 
of him. Come the worst, it is not long before she will be of age to 
decide for herself. And he—even he—shall learn that I have not 
been influenced by any hope or wish to get his accursed money. No 
coin of his shall benefit me or mine. 

After a sleepless, restless, happy night, I started by the first train 
from Windermere. I strained and twisted out of the window of the 
carriage until we had quite lost sight of the lake, in the futile hope 
of getting a glimpse somehow of the villa and the little demesne where 
I had found Lilla. I could not see the place, or, indeed, anything 
near it. At last, I am ashamed to say, yielding to utter fatigue, I 
fell fast asleep, and slept in the carriage for hours. 

It is a long journey from Lake-land to London. It was far into 
evening when I got to town, and I went almost at once to Jermyn- 
street to see Christina. I was disappointed, however, in my desire to 
see her alone, for she had several visitors with her when I called. 

She looked surprised and even startled when I presented myself; 
but she compelled herself to receive me with external composure. 
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“TI never expected to see you so soon,” she said. “You must 
have grown tired of Nature even more quickly than I predicted.” 

“No,” I replied, “I did not get tired of Nature; or, at least, 
that was not my reason for returning to town. But my companion” 
(I did not mention his name) “had to desert me, and I didn’t care to 
stay among the mountains alone.” 

And I looked significantly at Christina. 

“Afraid of being left to bleat alone, like Wordsworth’s lamb on 
the mountain side, the plaintive spirit of the solitude,” interjected a 
young literary man present, who doubtless wanted to seem clever. 

“Indeed? You were left alone? Then your féellow-traveller got 
tired of Nature first and left you?” asked Madame Reichstein, looking 
with anxious eyes. 

“No, not that either ; but some sudden call found him out even 
there among the mountains—he is such a dreadful fellow for sudden 
engagements—and he had to hurry away. He could not fix any time 
for his return, and so I followed his flight.” 

All this was said on both sides in the coolest and easiest tone—in 
that tone of semi-badinage which people generally adopt on nearly all 
subjects when indifferent ears are open to hear. But I knew that 
Christina was anxious and uneasy, and I only waited to get an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging a quiet word or two with her to tell her all. 

The opportunity was soon made. She drew herself away to a little 
table covered with books that stood in a corner, as if she were looking 
for something. I came to her side. She had just said in an eager 
undertone, “ What is it, Emanuel?” and glanced up under her eye- 
lashes to see that no one was too near, when I saw a change come 
over her face; and Mr. Lyndon, M.P., who had just then entered the 
room, approached her. 

His eyebrows contracted when he saw me. She instantly left me, 
and hurried to meet him. He led her to a sofa with an air of lordly 
deference, which had something of a sultan’s patronage about it ; and 
they presently began to converse so earnestly that they seemed to for- 
get all around them. 

I was resolved to wait no longer. If Christina had already for- 
gotten all about her husband, and her anxiety regarding his disap- 
pearance, anything that I had to tell her could well afford to remain 
untold until some more convenient opportunity. I was quietly with- 
drawing, when, just as I passed near the sofa where Christina sat, 
an artist I knew, who happened to be one of the company, asked, 

“Did you leave Windermere only this morning, Temple?” 

Fire flashed under Mr. Lyndon’s heavy eyebrows, and he almost 
started—he almost seemed as if about to break in upon our conver- 
sation. I noted the expression and manner, and I understood the 
meaning. The whilom pauper at Dives’ gate was the dreaded lover 
of Dives’ daughter. 
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I confess that I felt some respect for the self-constraint which 
enabled Mr. Lyndon to command his feelings in an instant, and to 
behave as if he had never heard my friend’s innocent question. In 
a moment Lyndon and Christina were conversing as before ; and I 
left them to converse. I had always hated to see this man near 
Christina, and I was pained not less than ever to see him there now. 
So I left the place, where he seemed determined to stay. 

But I could not hate the man any more. There was a time, and 
that not long ago, when I thought it would have given me pleasure 
to humiliate and mortify him. I had no such feeling now. I made 
every allowance and excuse for him: I desired sincerely to be as con- 
siderate as possible towards him. I would have given much to be 
able to convince him of the integrity and the disinterestedness of my 
love for his daughter. I almost think I could have been induced, 
under proper encouragement, to beg his paternal blessing. In truth, 
my love for Lilla and my happiness in her love swallowed up all mean 
hates, and spites, and ignoble feelings of whatever kind within me. I 
was in fact almost in love with the world. The nearest approach to 
anger I felt towards any human creature was towards Christina Braun. 
Her reception of Lyndon, her eager welcome of him, her absorbed 
attention to his talk, seemed to me to bespeak a lamentable levity at a 
time when some crisis, which she appeared to think serious, was im- 
pending over her husband. 

I walked home thinking over these things, angry with Christina, 
and sorry for her; and sometimes, indeed, full of deep, deep pity for 
her. It was ten o’clock when I reached home; and I opened one of my 
windows upon the blue twilight of early summer, and sat without a 
lamp and smoked a cigar, and began to see my way. I must write at 
once, this night, this moment, to Mr. Lyndon. I must anticipate any 
inquiry or discovery by him. He must know at once that no secrecy 
of any kind is intended. From this moment it is certain that no power 
of man shall prevent me from making Lilla Lyndon my wife; and he 
shall know the full truth. No idle feeling of pride or mortified self- 
love shall restrain me from making every effort to avert discord and 
disunion. Nothing shall prevent my acting towards Lilla Lyndon’s 
father as her love deserves that I should act. He could no longer 
offend me. I had lost the right to complain. 

I lighted my lamp and wrote a letter. It was to him, and ran thus: 


“‘Srr,—Not long since I endeavoured to see you, and I was not 
successful, My object then was to pledge you my word as a man of 
honour that I would never place myself again in the way of meeting 
Miss Lilla Lyndon, or willingly be the cause of any disunion, however 
slight and passing, between her and you. I was not favoured with an 
interview. You believed me guilty of conduct you had reason to 
resent. I do not deny it, or defend myself. The promise, however, 
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which I could not make to you, I made to myself, and I would have 
kept it. 

“ Chance—I am superstitious enough to think it Providence—or- 
dered otherwise. I have just seen Miss Lyndon in Westmoreland. I 
declare that I had not the slightest idea that she was in that part of 
England. I declare too that I deliberately refused to know where she 
was, when I might (without knowledge or consent of hers) have learned 
it. Our meeting was as much a surprise to her as tome. This, how- 
ever, I need not tell you. You know that she is incapable of deceit. 

“T write now to ask you, as Lilla Lyndon’s father, for your per- 
mission to me to become a suitor for her hand. I will not affect to 
doubt that this proposal will displease you. I say sincerely, I am not 
surprised that you should have wished another husband for your daugh- 
ter. But I say too that I am worthy of her thus far—that she has 
honoured me frankly with her affection. For myself, I have but lately 
learned to the full how deep and devoted is my love for her. I stand 
amazed, and indeed humbled, by the thought of her affection for me— 
humbled because I have nothing to give in return. 

“You are doubtless a rich man ; your favourite daughter would in 
the ordinary course bring a fortune to her husband. Not so in my 
case. If Lilla Lyndon honours me with her love, and you give your 
consent, I receive her, and her alone. I will not consent to receive one 
penny’s-worth of pecuniary advantage. Even you shall at least have 
no reason to suspect me ofa mercenary motive. I can myself maintain 
my wife at least in comfort, though not in splendour; and I think 
Lilla Lyndon does not care for splendour. 

“T wait your reply; and add nothing else. Nothing that I could 
say could honestly put my appeal in any better light to you. It should 
never have been made, did it only concern my own happiness. I make 
it believing that it also concerns the happiness of her whom I am 
sure you love. : 

“‘T have the honour to be 
“Your obedient servant, 
“* EMANUEL TEMPLE. 
“George Stamford Lyndon, Esq., M.P.” 


I had hardly finished this letter when I heard the rattle of wheels 
in the street, and presently my landlady herself came up and told me, 
with rather a significant twinkle in her eye, that a lady wished to speak 
to me very particular. 

“ Where is she ?” 

‘‘T have shown her into the drawring-room. She said it didn’t 
matter about her name, but she must see you.” 

I hastened to the drawing-room, and found Christina Reichstein 
standing there. Her veil was down, but I could see through it that 
her face was very pale, and that her eyes sparkled. 
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“Where is my husband, Emanuel ?” she said, without any intro- 
ductory word. 

“T cannot tell you, Christina. I have told you nearly all that I 
know. He left me, and bade me tell you that you should hear from 
him soon.” 

“ Where did he leave you? Where was he going? Who came for 
him? When did he say he would return ?” 

“ Christina, I am not deeply in his confidence. He did not tell me 
where he was going, nor did I ask any such question. He did say 
there was nothing to be alarmed at—immediately.” 

“Who came for him—Benoni ?” 

I described the emissary. 

“Yes: Benoni. I thought so—I feared so; I hate that man.” 

“Ts he not trae?” 

“True? O yes, too true. True to his wretched plots and plans. 
But there can be nothing to alarm me,” she went on, reassuring her- 
self. ‘I have not heard a syllable of anything. Is it not very hot?” 

I opened the window near her. She threw back her veil. She 
looked pale as a ghost. 

“No; there can be nothing of any moment,” she said, looking at 
me anxiously for confirmation of her hopes. “I believe —— is still 
in town, and has not heard of anything ?” 

And she named an Italian name known of all men; a name identi- 
fied with revolutionary movement for more than a quarter of a century. 

“T can satisfy you as to his being in town, Christina. I passed him 
at Knightsbridge as I came along, not an hour ago. He was walking 
very quietly and slowly—quite unconcernedly, to all appearance.” 

“Then there can be nothing. It must be only some one of those 
ordinary journeyings.” 

‘But don’t people say,” I asked malignantly, “that the Chief 
prefers stirring-up rebellions with the long arm of the lever—that he 
generally directs an Italian insurrection from a safe stand-point here 
in London?” 

“ People do say it, I believe,” she replied coldly, “‘ who know no- 
thing of him, and have no sympathy with his cause, or perhaps with 
anything that is noble and high. You ought not to say it.” 

I felt a little ashamed and penitent. 

“TI am sure,” I said, after a short pause, “that I heard Benoni, if 
it was he, speak to Salaris about the necessity of being in Paris at 
once.” 

“In Paris? O, come, this is the only important word you have let 
fall yet. In Paris? Ifyou had only mentioned that before, I should 
have felt greatly relieved. It is nothing definite, then? It is only some 
organising affair: to seek for aid, or advice, or friends, or something.” 

“Yes. I don’t see how they can well fight for Italian liberty in 
Paris. Indeed, Madame Reichstein, I don’t believe there is much 
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cause for alarm. Perhaps the battle won’t come off just yet: threat- 
ened governments live long.” 

“You are in a sneering humour, Emanuel, and I don’t like to meet 
people in such humour; but I am a good deal relieved by what you 
tell me. And now, before I go, let me scold you for having left me this 
evening so hastily. Why did you not wait, and tell me all you knew?” 

“In fact, I had nothing to tell; and you had other people with 
you.” 

“They all left very soon. You might have waited a little; I have 
no one to confide in but you.” 

** No one?” 

“No one, now that my husband is away. I don’t know why you 
look at me with such an expression; I think you ought to explain what 
you mean.” 

“‘ Christina, I don’t ask explanations, or offer any. J have nothing 
to explain.” 

“Yes, you have something,” she replied with energy. “You have 
to explain your manner to me—vyour suspicious manner, and your 
looks, which seem to insinuate something that I do not understand— 
that I will not understand.” 

** Ay, will not understand !” I said with emphasis. 

“Will not understand, then, if you like to have it so. What have 
I done, that you, my oldest friend, look on me so coldly? Have I not 
now enough to distract and torment me without ‘hat? There is no- 
thing I am ashamed of, although there is much I am sorry for. You 
are changed towards me; why—why?” 

“Christina, I don’t like your way of life; I tell you that frankly— 
indeed you know it already. I don’t like to see that man Lyndon 
hanging about you in the way he does—now too, when, for aught 
you and I can tell, your husband may be in some serious danger. I 
don’t like to hear your name coupled with his in a way that—well, in 
the way that people do couple it.” 

Christina blushed, or flushed rather. 

‘‘ My husband knows of Mr. Lyndon’s visits. What right has any- 
one else to—” 

“No right, Christina. J claim no right. You insisted on know- 
ing why I seemed surprised, or cold, or something of that kind ; I have 
told you the reason.” 

“T didn’t mean you, Emanuel; I meant the idle people whose 
babble and malignant trash you repeat: people who babble malignant 
trash about yourself, let me tell you, as well as about me. How do 
you know what things are being said of you and of me? How do you 
know what vile gossip may have reached my husband’s ear—which he 
scorns to believe ? Who can tell what people might say, if they knew, 
for example, that I have come in this way to visit you at night 
alone ?” 
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There was much of her old winning way about this, which, coming 
as it did now, brought a vague subtle sense of deceit to my mind. 

“Come, Emanuel, dear old friend, have faith in me. Let there be 
one at least who thinks well of me—one here I mean—for my husband 
thinks well of me, better, far better than I could ever deserve of him, 
If you knew him well, and knew how he trusts me, you would not, and 
could not, believe me capable of deceiving him. He knows that Mr. 
Lyndon visits me; and he knows why. It is his doing altogether ; 
that is all I can tell you now; but you shall know more before long. 
He is all confidence and trust. My dear friend, you and I are very 
good people in our way, but we are not like him.” 

She spoke now with a dash of sarcasm in her tone and with a 
quivering lip. 

“ Christina, I do believe I have done you wrong.” 

She sprang up and caught my hand in a wild way. 

‘Yes, I do fully believe I have been suspecting you wrongfully. I 
don’t pretend to account for what I have certainly observed—” 

She smiled half maliciously. 

“ Although perhaps even now a conjecture does start up in my mind 
which seems to explain it—but I will not ask you for any explana- 
tion—” 

“No, Emanuel. Believe me without asking for any explanation 
now.” 

“And Ido. I am sorry for having wronged you; and I am 
more sorry still for the circumstances that have entangled you in 
what I cannot help thinking a sort of humiliation ; and which will 
end, I fear, in the wreck of your happiness.” 

** My happiness is wrecked, Emanuel! It went down long, long 
ago. Iwould give all to be young again, to begin again. The old 
immemorial vain regret! To be young again, Emanuel—to have the 
chance of beginning again, and doing something better! I sold my 
soul, and I have got a heap of fairy gold in exchange; and it has 
turned into withered old leaves.” 

My heart was deeply moved by the state of almost abject despair 
into which she had worked herself. I endeavoured to say something 
in the way of commonplace reassurance ; but she cut me short impetu- 
ously, petulantly. 

‘Don’t, Emanuel; I want no condolence. I daresay everything is 
for the best, and all right, and all that: that sort of stuff never made 
anyone feel any the happier. If I were to ask you, Don’t I look pale, 
and wretched, and ugly, at this very moment ? you would say something 
complimentary, I daresay. It would not reassure me. I have had 
compliments enough in my day, and they have done me much good ! 
I have cried my eyes quite red, and my cheeks quite pale : mock tears 
on the stage, and real tears at home, make sad work of one’s beauty, 
Emanuel. You find the world well enough, no doubt; you were 
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always a patient contented kind of being, and did not trouble yourself 
about anything, as women do. Besides, you have special reason for 
happiness now. You have seen Lilla Lyndon.” 

“‘ How do you know ?” 

“T heard, only an hour since, that she was in the Lake country ; 
and I knew by your air of brightness and triumph, and—O, something 
wholly unspeakable—that you had seen the little girl.” 

‘Yes, I have seen her.” 

“And you will persevere, then; and you will not be warned; and 
you will take this child away from her father and her family? O, don’t 
protest and look angry; she will go if you ask her; and you think you 
can break all the bonds of association thus, and yet find the woman you 
tear away from friends and family and habits happy in the end? You 
know nothing of women, Emanuel; you never did. She will plunge 
into any gulf with you now; she will awake with a shiver some day, 
and turn a pale face of silent reproach on you. I don’t think the poor 
girl would scold.” 

‘You are a prophet of evil omen, Christina.” 

‘‘ A screech-owl, am I not?” 

* But I am not dismayed.” 

“You believe in this girl’s firmness and constancy, and knowledge 
of her own mind ?” 

“I do, as fully as I believe in Heaven; far more fully, very likely. 
I know Lilla Lyndon ; I don’t know Heaven.” 

‘You think the bonds of love will prove stronger with her than the 
bonds of habit ?” 

“3d.” 

Christina shrugged her shoulders; but returned to the charge. 

** She lives now in Connaught-place ?” 

“She does.” 

*‘ And you propose to live—?” 

‘In a small house in Brompton or Kensington, say.” 

‘She has carriages and horses, grooms and maids without stint ?” 

“Yes; and it will try my resources, probably, to keep a miniature 
brougham, a couple of maids, and a boy in buttons. Connu, Christina. 
All that I know, and have thought of.” 

“ And she will sit at home of nights and do crochet, while you sing 
at the Opera with some Finola ?” 

“No, Christina. I mean to give up the Opera—I am sick of it. 
Anything I can do is better done in the concert-room. I will at all 
events try to make her happy, if she will have me.” 

“‘ Happy—after she has quarrelled with her father, and been dis- 
carded by him?” 

“She will not quarrel with her father.” 

“ Emanuel, you are out of your senses.” 

“No, Christina. I am coming to my senses—at last!” 
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I do not know why I made this reply. I suppose I was merely 
carried away by antagonism and her last words. She flushed as if she 
had been smitten on the cheek, and her bosom heaved up and down like 
little waves, and she indulged in her familiar action of throwing back 
the hair from her brow and shoulder. She turned away for a moment; 
and then laying her hand gently on my arm, she said in a softened tone: 

“You do not think I wish you not to be happy?” 

OQ, no, Christina.” 

“0, do not, do not! I wish you to be happy, most sincerely. I 
only feared and doubted; but all that is nonsense. Indeed, I long to 
see you happy. I shall feel when I see it, that my expiation is out, and 
my penance removed. I only feared that perhaps you did not know 
her, or she you. I suppose a woman always feels jealous of another 
who—I don’t know really what I am saying! Emanuel, remember I 
was the first who told you Lilla Lyndon loved you! My dear, I read 
it in the child’s eyes before she knew it herself. But you—you do love 
her—now?” 

“Yes, Christina, I do. I know her now, and I love her.” 

“Then I hope and pray that you may be happy, and that the fature 
may recompense for any waste of the past. I will pray for you, Ema- 
nuel, and for her. Do you know I am a Catholic now?” 

* A Roman Catholic?” 

“A Roman Catholic, if you will,” she said, with a faint smile. 
“Yes, I have been so for some time. What would my brother and his 
pious Lutheran wife in Konigsberg—you remember them, Emanuel?— 
say, if they knew? Yes, I sought peace; and I trust I have found it. 
You do not know—no man could know—how empty and blank my life 
has been. I have none of the true joys of life, and I shall never have. 
Other women, whatever their disappointments, have some comfort to 
cheer them, to look forward to, when they cease to be young; but I!— 
Ah! a man can’t know.” 

Yet I did know. I knew what she thought of, at least. What 
woman will not mourn over the quiver that is empty of arrows ? 

“Come,” she said, “I must go. It is almost midnight; and this is 
a mad escapade: I am wasting my own time and yours.” 

As she rose to go, her eyes glanced at the looking-glass, which, in 
the true style of a Brompton lodging, adorned my chimney-piece. 

“Emanuel,” she asked quite seriously, “ have I not greatly changed 
for the worse? But you won't tell me. And then—don’t say any- 
thing—so changed since I used to watch for you in the window every 
evening, long ago! Ah, those were pleasant days! I too shall soon 
leave the stage. I must in any case. I am resolved to go in my full 
prime of voice. We will go and live somewhere quietly in Switzerland, 
I think, if my poor Salaris can be persuaded to give up his dreams, 
and if he comes safely out of this present business. I don’t well know 
what I shall do without the excitement of applause. It is a fearful 
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thing for a woman who has nothing but excitement to live on. But I 
made my bed, and must lie on it.” 

“ Christina, my dearest, earliest friend, it grieves my heart to see 
you so unhappy. Is there nothing that can be done? Do confide in 
me. Is there nothing ?” 

** Nothing, O, nothing,” she answered with a sad wan smile. “I 
have now, O thank Heaven, a true and warm religion to fill my heart. 
Then, Emanuel, you forgive me all ?” 

“ Dear Christina, what is there to forgive ?” 

“Yes, yes, there is. I left you for the sake of my own career and 
my own ambition. I went forth on my fool’s errand and left you, and 
it was long before you recovered wholly, and—and ceased to think 
about me.” 

“Tt was indeed.” 

“But you are now free again, and happy and hopeful; and all the 
past is sponged out, and I am forgiven ?” 

“O, surely, surely; if you will have it that I have any cause or 
right—” 

“There, that will do. And we are friends ?” 

“Friends, Christina, for ever.” 

She leaned towards me, and kissed me on the forehead. 

“We may not meet again,” she said, “except before many eyes; 
and besides,” she added, with a wild sweet smile, “it is no wrong now.” 

With that kiss of peace she left me ;—that was the funeral cere- 
mony of a long, long, vain love now dead. 

I went down with her to her brougham. Her German “familiar” 
was waiting for her, and they drove away. 

She was, then, a Roman Catholic. I afterwards learned that 
she had been formally so only a few months. I was not sorry for it. 
I was of no particular creed, and could never animate my mind, 
though in my blank and lonely years I often tried, into any warm 
interest in the differences of denominations, and the narrow theo- 
logical questions on the solution of which so many good people are 
content to rest their hopes of heaven. I could never believe in the 
power of any faith to monopolise the right of granting passports into 
heaven. Many people, I often thought, seem to liken heaven practi- 
cally to that famous cave in the Arabian Nights, the doors of which 
opened at the utterance of a few cabalistic words, equally powerful 
in their operation whether he who pronounced them understood what 
he was saying, or comprehended no syllable of its meaning. But I 
was glad, somehow, to think of Christina kneeling at a Roman-Catho- 
lic altar. She seemed the kind of being destined specially to be a 
Roman Catholic. Born to be sustained after every spring of im- 
pulse, passionate, warm-hearted, and yet in some sense egotistical and 
subjective ; strong and bold in impulse, yet feeble in purpose, and 
especially lacking that steadfast, stony patience, which, indeed, is al- 
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most exclusively a man’s quality,—that proud, inexorable patience 
which, even in great natures, as Macaulay truly says, is often mistaken 
for the patience of stupidity ; hers was a nature thoroughly suited to 
lean for support on the arm of a faith rich in consolations for every 
mood, in appliances to soothe every impatience and strengthen every 
weakness. I could easily understand how that heart, so passionate and 
loving, yet so fitful and ambitious, warmed towards a faith among the 
very ceremonials of whose ministry are sympathy and confidence and 
ready pardon. She, the disappointed wife, the childless mother, the 
ambitious artist who had won success and found it barren, what was 
left for her but such ready and sensuous consolations as are found in 
the religion of Rome? 

At last I had begun to understand Christina Braun. I have written 
to little purpose if the reader does not already understand her. She 
was not the kind of being I had once imagined. Hers was not the 
clear, strong, self-reliant, self-contained soul I had once believed it. 
How, indeed, I now asked myself, could I ever have thought so? Did 
not a word, a mood, a chance decide almost every successive chapter 
of her life? Was not strength of sudden impulse shining in those 
dark and glittering eyes? was not instability of purpose shown in 
those fair, soft, tremulous outlines? Vivacity of emotion was indi- 
cated in the sensitive lips, weakness of purpose in that rounded cheek 
and chin. All those years she had been looking for happiness in many 
paths, and had not found it, because she gave up too soon each place 
of search and sought anew. She had always been seeking an object 
in our darkling life, but had never gazed long or steadfastly enough 
through the darkness in order that the way and the end might become 
clear to her. It was natural that she should take to the stage-life and 
to music—music, that most bewitching of delusions, that intoxication 
of the soul, in which a nature like hers would find all that the Oriental 
finds in his haschez. She had sold her soul to the unreal: they who 
do so soon find themselves but shadowless ghosts among the real. 

Easy to understand how Christina Braun could believe herself ac- 
complishing a high destiny when first enraptured by the success of a 
career where the honours follow so quickly on the victory that they 
are in fact its very echo. No success in life is so intoxicating as that 
of a great prima donna. Think of the patient author labouring for 
years at some work on which he stakes his fame and his happiness, and 
the fame never perhaps in his lifetime spreads beyond the appreciation 
of a few reviews and the admiration of one or two coteries. Think 
of the inventor wasting away his brains to make perfect some great 
scheme, which another man at the other end of the country may be all 
the while forestalling, or which may in the end only bring money to 
the capitalist who buys it, and whose name it is destined to bear. 
Think of the gray old soldier, whose terribly-earned honours only come 
in time to decorate his corpse. And then think of the successful singer 
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adorned with the gifts of emperors, and greeted in turn with the 
plaudits of every civilised capital. Who in St. Petersburg cares for 
the great English savant? What London audience thrills at the en- 
trance of the Italian poet? But the great singer goes from state to 
state, and is the idol and delight of every people she visits, and the 
fame which precedes and follows her is like the language of the music 
she interprets—cosmopolitan and universal. 

But when all this has been tasted, and the delight exhales, what 
remains for the sated and sickened heart? The joy of the Art itself? 
Yes, if one has loved the art only, and for the art’s sake; but what 
remains for one whose joy was only in the intoxication of the false 
emotions and the meretricious successes which the art can be made the 
instrument to procure? What earthly reality can sustain and nourish 
the nature which has lived in the delusion of music and the delusion 
of fame? JI knowof nothing. I thought it but natural that, awakened 
from those delusions, Christina should seek repose in that most fas- 
cinating and sublime of all delusions, which exhales from the per- 
fumed incense of the Church of Rome. 

Thus I remained for some time, thinking over Christina and the 
change that had come upon her. For along time, even before I knew 
it, the witchery of her influence over me had been fading. Her nature 
seemed to have been lowered somehow, and unidealised. Sometimes, 
indeed, the old influence awoke again, and her fascination, her ardour, 
her generous impulses quite conquered me ; but if I had been given to 
self-analysis, I might have found that her influence over me was most 
powerful when I was not near her. When lately I still believed that I 
loved her, it was the memory of my own youth and hers that I truly 
loved. I believe that a man who has been badly wounded in a limb 
and suffers great agony, and at last has the limb amputated, is long 
haunted by the echo of the pain, which he now cannot really feel any 
more. And so it was with my feelings towards Christina Braun of 
late. They were the echo of a passionate love and a bitter agony. 

I thought of her so sadly that, for the time, I almost forgot myself 
and what I had to do, and the letter that lay written on my desk. 

I sealed my letter, and went with it myself to the post. Next 
evening I received the following answer: 


“ Connaught-place, 


* §rr,—I do not stop to express any surprise at the nature of the 
proposal contained in your letter. I give it the reply which you 
appear to anticipate. I utterly decline to give my consent to your 
becoming a suitor to Miss Lilla Lyndon. I do not believe that such 
a course could possibly conduce to my daughter’s happiness, of which 
I still consider myself the most competent judge, and of which, at all 
events, I am the natural and legal guardian. 

“You are good enough to say that you would accept my daughter 
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without any fortune. This offer probably seems to you magnanimous 
and romantic. It might possibly impress my daughter in the same 
way. She is still, as you know, very young. You will allow me, 
however, as a man of the world, to remark that such an offer, while 
very easily made, could in no case be followed by any result. Were 
I willing to accept your proposal to marry Miss Lilla Lyndon, you 
will, of course, perceive that common regard for her interest and her 
happiness would compel me to take care that she was provided with 
such means as I could contribute towards maintaining her in the 
station to which she has been accustomed. 

“You will perhaps, for the future, see the propriety of withholding 
attentions which are in every way unwelcome, and of refraining from 
mating proposals which can only meet with emphatic rejection. 

*“T have the honour to remain, sir, 
‘‘ Your obedient servant, 
“GEORGE STAMFORD LYNDON. 
‘ Emanuel Temple, Esq.” 


I had expected nothing better. I was not surprised. I could not 
be angry. Having Lilla’s love, I could afford to bear the cold rebuffs 
of Lilla’s father. I was not discouraged. It would not in any case 
be long until Lilla came of age and could do as she pleased; and if 
her love for me could stand the test of that delay—as I now fully 
believed it could—no power on earth should prevent me from making 
her my wife. 

I wrote to Lilla, telling her what I had done, and the purport 
of her father’s answer, but softening, as far as I could, the tone and 
temper of it. I wrote full of love and confidence; bade her wait but a 
little, and all would be well; pledged her my earnest, unalterable 
affection, and my full faith in hers. In the conviction of her love I 
seemed to myself to move in an atmosphere of purple and rose-colour. 

Days and days passed away, and I received no answer. I grew 
restless, but hardly uneasy. She doubtless found it difficult to write; 
perhaps she was not willing even to pen a few clandestine lines, but 
preferred nobly and patiently to wait. I did not for a moment doubt 
of her love, or fear lest she might have repented, or drawn back, or 
been talked into acquiescence with her father’s wishes. 

Suddenly I heard a rumour which startled me, and which gradually 
deepened into certainty. 

Lilla Lyndon had been brought by her father from Westmoreland 
to his country-seat in Leicestershire. The very first day of her removal 
there she left his house ; she came to London by the train, and thence 
disappeared, no one could tell whither. 

I had a stormy interview with Mr. Lyndon, who came, excited and 
furious, to my lodgings. I could tell him nothing; and I am bound 
to say he came rather to denounce me as the original cause of the dis- 
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union in his family than out of any suspicion that Lilla’s flight had 
been concerted between her and me. He knew his daughter too well 
to suspect anything of the kind. He could only suppose that she had 
fled to take refuge in the bosom of some wild and romantic school- 
friend, who would regard the whole thing as a delightful chapter of 
romance in real life. He had gone or written or sent to everyone he 
could think of, and he was waiting in agony of expectancy to hear of 
her arrival somewhere. 

Characteristically, he never thought of yielding to her love. 

“T cannot be civil to you, sir,” he said as he left me. ‘ There was 
happiness in my house until, in a cursed hour, you saw my foolish 
daughter. I will take good care when she comes back that you never 
see her again until she has recovered her senses.” 

“You have driven your daughter from your house,” I answered, 
“and you know it in your heart. You can never change my feelings 
or hers.” 

“Then you still mean to pursue this foolish romantic girl—this— 
this child, sir?’’ he asked, with a scowl. 

“Until Lilla Lyndon herself asks me to release her from such en- 
gagement as we have made,” I said, “I shall never change.” 

Characteristically, too, he never thought of his poor relations in 
Paris. He had ransacked his brain not to omit one of the families and 
friends Lilla might have sought refuge with; but they were all West- 
end people with country-houses. His suspicions principally turned to 
two old schoolfellows of Lilla’s lately married; one in Scotland, one in 
Florence. Nay, he even thought of the maid who had lost her place 
for being too faithful to Lilla, and he had had her hunted up to no 
purpose. It was quite possible, he thought, that a romantic and head- 
strong young lady might take refuge in the family of a favourite ser- 
vant. That would be like something in a novel, and, after all, would 
not be quite unladylike; the lady and the servant would still hold 
their relative places. It never occurred to him as possible that his 
daughter could condescend to fly for shelter and expose her family 
quarrels to a pair of poor relations who now taught a school and had 
lately let lodgings. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A YEAR'S TRIAL. 


I nap thought of the poor relations very soon. Nothing seemed to 
me more probable than that Lilla, having resolved to leave her father’s 
house, would go to the lately-found relatives to whom she had been 
kind, and who had known me, rather than to any of the friends of her 
father. 

I was hardly surprised when, the very day after I had seen Mr. 
Lyndon, I received a letter addressed in a woman’s hand which I knew 
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—the hand of Lilla, the elder Lilla, Lyndon. This was what it con- 
tained : 


“My DEAR OLD EMANUEL,—Do you know whom we have got with 
us, sheltered here—a little dear white pigeon—not at all trembling 
or weak though, but full of pluck? My cousin Lilla. She is the sweet- 
est girl I ever knew, and so fresh and green that I feel like her mother. 

“ Now you know why she is here. My uncle worried her to death 
with his pompous old nonsense. But you know that, after all, she 
must go back to him or come to some terms; and perhaps her plucky 
conduct this time may convince him that she is not a silly little child. 
I can tell you she has a spirit which rather amazed me. 

“‘ Well, I have written to her father; of course, I must, you know. 
Mamma would have it so, and indeed I knew it must be done. But 
this goes to you by the same post. I made up my mind not to give 
the flinty-hearted parent any advantage that he is not entitled to; and 
if I were you, and you are really the true and firm Emanuel I knew, 
then I think you had better—I have confused this sentence, but no 
matter—come over here and have itout with him. She is worth making 
a fight for; and if I were a man, and such a girl were good enough to 
bestow a thought on me, I should like to see the father, mother, or 
grandmother that could get her away from me. 

“T have written this in nonsensical style, but you-won’t mind. I 
am heart and soul with her and you. 

“ Always your friend, dear Emanuel, 
‘“ Litia LYNDON.” 


Of course I crossed the Channel at once. There was, I found, a 
steamer for Dieppe from Newhaven leaving rather earlier than the 
Dover mail-boat. I chose it for two reasons: first, there was the less 
delay, and it was something to be on the move; next, there was the 
less chance of my finding myself a fellow-passenger of Mr. Lyndon. 

When I got into Paris, it was not yet seven o’clock in the morning. 
I went to one of the hotels in the Rue de Rivoli, bathed and dressed, 
and went through some attempt at breakfast, and then started to walk 
through the Champs Elysées and by the Elysée Palace to that part of 
the Faubourg St. Honoré where the Lyndons lived. I calculated that 
I should reach it by nine o’clock, which seemed as early as I could pos- 
sibly venture to present myself. 

It was Sunday morning, and already the place was flooded with 
holiday-makers. 

Somewhere by one of the great ministerial offices near the Rue 
Royale, I felt a hand laid firmly on my arm, and looking round, I saw 
the black peering eyes of my hated acquaintance, Stephen Lyndon, 
fixed on me. He was dressed quite in French fashion, and looked 
thoroughly like a Frenchman. 

What an interruption! what a delay! 
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At first I began to think that he really had gone mad; for he 
talked loudly in French to me, rejoiced to see me in town, asked when 
I had come back from Russia, and other such nonsense, meanwhile 
keeping his arm firmly in mine, and walking by my side with his head 
as high in air as he could manage to raise it. At last, when we got to 
a quiet spot in the Champs Elysées under a clump of trees, where by 
some chance there then was a deserted space around us, he dropped 
his jabber and began : 

“So you are in this business too, you most deluded Temple! Go 
back again, if you have an ounce of brains in your head! Look here, 
Temple; I told you lately I had come rather to like you, that is, 
not absolutely to detest you. Now I give you the greatest possible 
_ proof of my friendship. I doubt if Damon would have done as much 
for Pythias—I do, on my soul! Leave Paris by the next train; and 
laugh at the fools who brought you here. They won’t echo the laugh, 
I promise you.” 

“T don’t know what you mean; and I am in no humour for foolery.” 

“Are you not? To see you here, one would not think so. But the 
affectation of innocence is lost on me, Temple. Man, I know all about 
it; I know who are here; I know Goodboy is coming; I know they are 
duping him too, and not giving the old idiot the faintest: notion of what 
they are at! But here he is, thank God! The dies ira has come, 
Temple; and I shall give a few of my enemies something. But of all 
men else, I had avoided thee, Temple! How on earth they got you 
into this, or what possible use they thought they could make of you, 
I can’t for the life of me imagine. But get back. Vade retro! Take 
my advice. I had always a genius for advising others. Leave Paris. 
Don’t be found here to-night. A nod is as good as a wink, you know! 
Adieu; and remember, if you are concerned hereafter in writing my 
biography, that once in my life I did a good turn when I had positively 
nothing to gain by it!” 

He withdrew his hand from my arm, became a Frenchman again, 
saluted me in Parisian style, and turned back in the direction whence 
he had come. 

Another time I daresay I should have discerned quickly enough a 
gleam of meaning in his words. But now I was so glad to find I had 
really got rid of him without loss of time, and that he evidently knew 
nothing of what had brought me to Paris, that no other impression 
whatever was left upon my mind. 

Not far from the Palace of the Elysée, in a little avenue running at 
right angles with the street of the Faubourg St. Honoré, was the old- 
fashioned house, with a small court, in which the lady who had entered 
into a sort of combination with Lilla Lyndon the elder kept her modest 
school for the education of French and English demoiselles. A carriage 
was at the door when I came up, and I assumed that Mr. Lyndon had 
forestalled me. 
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Yes, Mademoiselle Lyndon was at home, the concierge told me; 
and the bell for mademoiselle’s apartment was rung. 

In a moment my old friend came running down, looking very plump 
and healthy, her dark eyes sparkling with excitement. 

“Q, you dear old Emanuel!” exclaimed this impetuous young lady, 
and she kissed me twice before I had time to speak. “ You are just in 
time! Haven’t you been creating a pretty disturbance in a well-regu- 
lated family! Come on; no time to be lost.” 

She led me upstairs; then into a small dark room with floor gleam- 
ing in wax; then opened a pair of folding-doors which divided us from 
a larger room ; led me into this, and announced, “ Mr. Temple.” 

This room was brighter than the other, and had windows opening 
upon a little garden where there were vines. A sofa was near the 
window, and there Lilla Lyndon—my Lilla—was seated, looking pale 
and distressed, but very beautiful, and calm and resolute. 

She was dressed in some dark colour, very plainly; she always 
dressed plainly, and looked for that very reason all the more remark- 
able in her beauty. The most careless glance must have seen that her 
face was of exquisite shape; that her complexion was singularly pure, 
transparent, colourless. Her habitual expression of something akin 
to melancholy gave the greater charm to the sudden flashes of bright 
happiness which were called up with ease by any gladsome thought or 
word, and which lighted her face like that of a joyous child. This 
moment, as I saw her first, she looked wholly sad. One of her hands 
held a vine-leaf, which she had plucked from the stems that trailed in 
through the open window. 

I saw in an instant her face pass through its most sudden and beau- 
tiful change. When I looked on her first, her eyes were downcast, and 
she was, as I have said, all melancholy and pale. Her eyes flashed 
light on me when my name was spoken, and something like a colour 
came into her cheek. 

On a chair close to the sofa sat her father. He had had her other 
hand in his; he dropped it suddenly and sharply when I came in, 
and wheeled round to confront me, and his face flushed a deeper tint, 
and his teeth clicked together at the sight of me. 

Standing at a little distance, and looking wretchedly alarmed and 
uncomfortable, was my old landlady, Mrs. Lyndon. I am bound to say 
that her expression of countenance seemed to ask me if I didn’t think 
things were bad enough already, without thus coming to complicate 
them. 

A mirror was over the chimney-piece straight before me, and in it 
I could see the face of the elder Lilla, who had introduced me. She 
looked quite delighted and triumphant. Her very curls spoke saucy 
triumph. 

‘‘ Lilla,” said her uncle, in his harsh cold voice, “this is not fair; 
I did not expect this.” 
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“O Lilla, my dear! Good gracious,” murmured Mrs. Lyndon. 
Meanwhile I crossed the room, and approached my Lilla. Her 
father made a gesture as if he would interpose, but controlled himself. 
Lilla gave me her hand without speaking. I kissed it. Her eyes met 
mine fearlessly, and they told me of a generous confiding love, for one 
glance of which a man might be glad todie. When she gave her hand 
to me, she dropped the vine-leaf she had plucked. I took up the leaf 
and kept it. 

All this, of course, occupied not an instant of time. 

Then Mr. Lyndon addressed me. 

“Mr. Temple, I certainly did not expect to see you here to-day. I 
do not see what right you had to come ;—no, pray excuse me for one 
moment. A man in my position might naturally and properly decline 
to see you, or permit your interference in any way, where you certainly 
have in fact no—well, no—ah—locus standi. But I have a great 
objection to scenes of all sorts in private life, and we are not now 
rehearsing Lucia di Lammermoor ; therefore, to save argument and 
scenes, and all that, I consent to admit you for the time to this 
agreeable family conference. Well, then, Mr. Temple, I have come to 
take home my daughter. I suppose I have a right todo so? Have 
you, who honour me by showing such an interest in my affairs, any 
objection to urge ?” 

All this was said, of course, in a tone of cold grating sarcasm, in- 
tended to offend, and yet to stop short of being directly offensive. I 
was certainly not in the least likely to heed his tone or manner. Why 
should 1? Had not Lilla’s silent face told me enough? 

“Yes, Mr. Lyndon, I have an objection to urge.” 

“Ha, indeed! I propose to take home my daughter, who is a 
minor ; and you, who are an entire stranger, have an objection to 
urge. Hum, the objection?” 

“That I am not certain whether Miss Lyndon is satisfied to go.” 

“T am not satisfied to go,” Lilla said. 

These were the first words she had spoken. They were pronounced 
in a low, sweet, melancholy tone. 

Mr. Lyndon frowned and bit his lip. An explosion would evidently 
have relieved him immensely ; but he seemed to have made up his 
mind not to explode. 

“ Why not, Lilla?” he asked. ‘You used to love your home.” 

‘“‘T never loved my home much, papa; but I loved you very much, 
and I do still, and I always will, if you will let me. But I have been 
very miserable lately, and I do not wish to go back on the conditions 
you have spoken of. I don’t think we could be happy together. I 
know I could not be happy.” 

“ What childish folly! Why can we not live as happily as before ?” 

“O papa,” she said, with a faint crimson now even on her fore- 
head, and tears in her eyes, “I have told you already; I have told 
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you many times; and here to-day, even before my aunt and my cousin. 
I will tell you again, if you like. I am not ashamed, no, not in the 
least ; but you might spare me. You know the reason.” 

“Tn other words, Mr. Temple, my daughter admits that you have 
enticed her into a clandestine engagement.” 

“T do not, papa; I could not admit anything of the kind, for it 
would not betrue. There is no clandestine engagement. Mr. Temple 
has never enticed me into anything. He has held back from me, he 
has avoided me, like a man of honour, like a gentleman. But you 
ask me to promise never to see him again. I will not promise that; 
I cannot promise it.” 

“ He offered to promise as much the other day,” Mr. Lyndon said. 
“ He offered it, for his part.” 

“T did, Mr. Lyndon, because I was willing to make any sacrifice 
whatever of my own feelings for Miss Lyndon’s sake. I would have 
done anything, promised anything, and kept my promise, that you and 
she might not be brought into disunion through me. But I did not 
then know—0O, forgive me, Lilla, if I speak too plainly—I did not then 
feel sure that your daughter’s feelings towards me were as deep and 
lasting as I now believe they are. Providence threw us together, and 
I learned my own happiness. I will not give it up for any considera- 
tion upon earth. Miss Lyndon honours me with her affection ; that 
gives me a claim and a right beyond anything any other living being 
can have. No power under heaven shall induce me to resign it.” 

Mr. Lyndon’s eyes flashed fire. I must say that all this time he 
was a marvel of self-control and of good-breeding — good-breeding 
covering a bitter anger. 

“‘Mr. Temple, I believe you consider that you owe me some ill-will 
for having slighted you once or twice. If that is so, even you must 
admit that you see me in a position of sufficient humiliation, brought 
about by your means, to atone for all wrongs. Now let me speak 
plainly to you, and let this extraordinary conference, which I certainly 
never invited, have some practical conclusion. You come here, I as- 
sume, to offer yourself as a husband for my daughter ?” 

I bowed my head. 

“Then, so far as I am concerned, I absolutely, and for the second— 
I hope the last—time, refuse my consent. If my daughter choosesyou, 
she loses me.” 

“© uncle, for shame !” broke in the elder Lilla. 

“ Lilla my dear! Lilla, my own child !” remonstrated her mother. 

“ Stuff, mamma! it zs a shame.” 

Mr. Lyndon looked at her silently for a moment. I am compelled 
to say that his niece in no way flinched. He turned away, giving her 
up apparently as hopeless, and went on : 

“Now that is my decision; and I distinctly say it is not to be 
altered. Of course I cannot control my daughter’s actions after she 
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comes of age; and in real life the days of coercing young women and 
locking them up in towers have passed away. My daughter must 
choose. I don’t know whether Mr. Temple considers it the best way 
of proving his chivalrous affection for my daughter to induce her to 
separate herself from her family, and give up her father and her place 
in society.” ‘ 

‘Papa, I have told you that Mr. Temple never did endeavour to 
induce me. I endeavoured to induce him. He kept back because he 
was only too considerate for me. Please don’t pain me uselessly by 
speaking in such a manner of him: it pains me; and indeed, indeed 
it is useless ; it cannot change me.” 

‘* My daughter thinks more of Mr. Temple’s feelings than she does 
of her father’s.” 

’ “No, papa. Mr. Temple has never said a word of you which was 
unkind. It is ungenerous of you to speak so of him. You know he 
will not resent it, or defend himself.” 

Lyndon looked at his daughter with eyes of positive wonder. Such 
demonstrations on her part were perfectly new to him. I thought there 
was, with all his anger, a certain expression of admiration in his face. 
He leaned his chin upon his hands, and his hands upon the head of 
his cane, and looked at her quietly, contemplatively. 

“ Lilla, my dear,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “you are a 
generous child. Before you decide, you ought at least to know all. 
You are not, I believe, the first of our family whom Mr. Temple has 
hono ured with his affection: you are not even the first Lilla Lyndon.” 

Lilla turned her eyes on me with an expression which only seemed 
to say, “ This is a mistake, is it not?” I think my looks replied. 

“T believe Mr. Temple was once engaged to my niece yonder ?” 

“ Never, uncle ; never in his life,” calmly replied Lilla the elder. 
“ Mr. Temple never spoke a word of love to me, nor I tohim. He was 
no more engaged to me than to mamma.” 

“O Lilly dear !” interposed her mother, shocked at the apparent 
levity of the comparison. 

“ But you gave me to understand—you did yourself—” said Lyn- 
don, wheeling round and sternly confronting his niece. 

“A pious fraud, uncle,” replied the young lady, quite unabashed. 
“ And not so much of a fraud either, for it was rather implied than 
expressed.” 

“ A deceit, then, was practised on me—for what purpose ?” 

“A sort of deceit; but Mr. Temple had nothing to do with it; 
never heard of it until it was done, and then was horribly ashamed and 
amazed. I had no reason to be flattered, I can tell you; and I was 
very sorry for it, because the purpose—a stupid idea of mine, uncle, 
to get your interest and influence—wholly failed. I had my shame for 
my pains, that’s all.” 

** Perhaps it was also by some delusion or deception of the kind 
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that I have been led to believe Mr. Temple was engaged to another 
lady at one time—a lady whom I know—a lady, in fact, who belongs 
to his own profession.” Mr. Lyndon was now growing very intense in 
his manner, and he kept his lips closely together. “I don’t care to 
mention the lady’s name ; but Mr. Temple will hardly say he does not 
know whom I mean.” 

“IT know perfectly well, Mr. Lyndon.” 

“T believe I am not wrong in saying that you endeavoured to 
induce that lady to marry you ?” 

“You are not wrong.” 

A flush of triumph came into Mr. Lyndon’s face, and he looked 
eagerly round at his daughter. She had been listening with an expres- 
sion of quiet, confident, half-smiling contempt to all this cross-examin- 
ation, and when the final question came she glanced up towards me as 
before. When I gave my answer the colour rushed to her cheeks, and 
a hurt and startled expression came over her. She half-rose from the 
sofa, and an exclamation of surprise and pain broke from her. 

“* Habet !” observed Mr. Lyndon in a quiet undertone. 

Lilla the elder raised her eyebrows in wonder. 

“You are not wrong, Mr. Lyndon,” I said quite calmly ; and then 
I turned to his daughter. “ Listen, Lilla; you have a right to a full 
explanation, and there is nothing for me to be ashamed of, or for you 
to condemn. If there was, I should not now be here. Lilla, some 
dozen years ago, when I was hardly more than a boy, I loved the 
woman your father speaks of. She was then a poor girl ; I loved her 
dearly ; we thought to have been married ; but we were both poor, and 
she looked for some brighter career than I could give her; and I don’t 
blame her. She left me, and for ten years I never even saw her. I 
loved her passionately all that time; I wasted the remainder of my 
youth and much of my manhood in fruitless love for her. When at last 
we met again she was married. I think, or I then thought, that I 
loved her still—at least I loved her memory. I saw you, Lilla—and I 
came to know, not all at once, but gradually and surely, that I loved 
her no more. I loved you. That is the whole story, as true as light. 
Twelve years ago, when you were a little child, I loved that woman. 
She is still my dear friend, and always, please God, shall be. I love 
you now better than all the world—better than memory, or youth, or 
hope, or, I believe, than Heaven !” 

Tears were in Lilla’s eyes. She made no answer, but quietly, confi- 
dently put her small white tender hand in mine, and with the lightest, 
faintest, dearest pressure of faith and affection told me I was believed 
and loved. Mr. Lyndon’s shot bad wholly missed ; in fact his piece had 
burst, and wounded him with the splinters. He soon recovered himself, 
however, and he never failed to remember that he was a gentleman. 

“Well,” he said, “I am sure there is nothing to Mr. Temple’s 
discredit in what he has told us. He has no reason apparently to 
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complain of my having brought out this explanation. He will of course 
understand my natural anxiety to see that, if my daughter chooses to 
make what I consider an utterly unsuitable marriage, it is at least with 
somebody whose protestations of affection are likely to be sincere. I 
think, however, we have had quite enough of discussion now, and had 
better bring this very singular conference to an end. I have made up 
my mind, and have mentioned my decision. From that I shall not 
depart. Ifmy daughter chooses you, Mr. Temple, she has done with 
me. That being so, I ask you, sir, what you propose to do ?” 

“ First, to speak for a few minutes with Miss Lyndon alone.” 

“That you shall not, by God!” exclaimed Mr. Lyndon, losing for 
the first time his self-control and the hard iciness of his manner. 
“ Never, while she is under any control of mine. Too much of that 
already ; but for that, we never should have been brought to this 
outrageous state of things. No, sir, if you have anything to say to my 
daughter, it must be said in her father’s presence, or not at all. She 
is still my daughter.” 

“Then in your presence, Mr. Lyndon, if you please. I desire to 
take no advantage even of you ; you shall hear every word.” 

He frowned and assented. Lilla the elder and her mother quietly 
left the room and closed the folding-doors behind them. Mr. Lyndon 
stood up; his daughter remained seated on the sofa, pale still, with 
tears in her eyes, but undismayed. 

“ Now, sir,” Mr. Lyndon said harshly, “say what you will; and to 
the point, please.” 

He took out his watch and glanced at it. 

I sat beside Lilla, and took her hand. He chafed, and looked for 
an instant as if he would have interfered; but he again controlled 
himself, and shrugged his shoulders as one who would say, “ Better 
let this fooling have its way ; it must finish soon.” 

‘Lilla my dearest,— Lilla my love,” I said, “you have heard 
your father’s decision ; he says he will not change.” 

She looked up with a faint sad smile, and said in a low firm voice : 

“Nor I, unless you bid me.” 

“That I never, never will; but I will not allow you to sacrifice 
yourself for me—for it will be a sacrifice, Lilla—without full and long 
consideration. You are very young, dearest; you are only twenty 
years old—to me almost a child—you do not perhaps even yet know 
what you are doing. Your father loves you, even now when he seems 
most angry with you. Let us think of him too; go back with your 
father, my love.” 

She started, and so did he. 

“QO, don’t think I ask you to give me up; I am not capable ofsuch 
a sacrifice. But I do ask you, Lilla, to wait; to go home with your 
father, to be his daughter again until you are of age and can rightfully 
decide for yourself. Live with him, and do not even see me in the 
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meantime, if he exacts that condition. Dear Lilla, it will be a bitter 
condition to me to fulfil, if he demands it ; but I will fulfil it, and you 
will be guided by me, and fulfil it too. And then when that time is 
out, I will come to you openly, and under your father’s eyes, if he will, 
and ask you to be my wife; and if you are still of the same mind as 
now, I will accept your sacrifice without scruple, and recognise no 
right under heaven to interpose between you and me. Let us do this, 
my dearest, and I shall then have no fear that I have taken advantage 
of the tenderness of a young heart, and beguiled you into a sacrifice.” 

Lilla’s hand clung to mine all the closer. Her father said: 

“Mr. Temple, I cannot help saying that your proposal seems that 
of a man of honour, and—and, in fact, of a—of a—gentleman. I do 
not attempt to induce my daughter to accept it; I fear my influence 
now would be of little avail. It is only fair to you to say that there 
is not the slightest chance of my views with regard to your proposal 
undergoing any change in the meantime. But I promise you that no 
pressure shall be brought to bear upon Lilla, either by me or my other 
daughters, to distress her in any way. The subject shall, if she wishes, 
never be alluded to. I would ask you, perhaps, in the interval, occa- 
sionally to honour me with your company at my house; yet, all things 
considered—” 

** Spare yourself any such consideration, Mr. Lyndon; I could not 
accept your invitation.” 

Then I turned to Lilla and pleaded my arguments against myself, 
against my own heart, once more. Heaven knows what it cost me to 
plead for that year of separation and silence. Heaven knows the agony 
of the pang that occasionally shot through me as I thought of the pos- 
sibility that a year of severance might change the heart of even a girl so 
loving and noble as Lilla, who, after all, was yet in the light sunshine 
of her twentieth summer. But I ordered my soul and hers to bear it. 
Believing that for her sake—for her, who was so young and trustful 
and innocent—it was but right and just, I stamped my selfish emotions 
under my feet, and pleaded for my own sentence of banishment. 

Mr. Lyndon meanwhile looked on with a queer, puzzled, half-hu- 
morous expression. I believe in his heart he thought for a while that 
I was trying a mere coup de thédtre, making a grand display of self- 
sacrifice, in the hope that he might start up, as the father in a well- 
constructed domestic drama would naturally be expected to do, declare 
that he was not to be conquered in generosity, and place his daughter’s 
hand in mine. He was, as | have already mentioned, a quiet, inter- 
ested, admiring student of the selfishnesses and frauds of human nature. 
He studied them and delighted in them as a naturalist does in watching 
the habits of some kind of insect ; and he believed he had discovered 
the secret spring of all the impulses of man and woman. I had reason 
to know that the very women at whose skirts he ostentatiously hung, 
and on whom he spent his money, he thus studied as if they were rab- 
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bits or bees, and smiled to himself whenever he found, or thought he 
found, some new little meanness. He therefore listened with an ex- 
pression of whimsical interest while I pleaded with Lilla, and the 
corner of his mouth played with a quiet humour, as if he smiled in 
anticipation over the certain failure of this my melodramatic artifice. 
I saw the look, I understood it, and I despised him. 

“Now then, Lilla,” he said at last, “ your decision, my dear ?” 

“ J know it already,” I said. 

“T will go with papa,” Lilla murmured. 

Mr. Lyndon smiled a triumphant smile. 

** And I will do as you tell me, Emanuel, because I believe in you, 
and because you ask me in the name of your own feelings and your 
own sense of honour. You shall be satisfied that I have not acted like 
achild. Let us wait ; it will not be very long, and then we can have 
nothing to repent. You will not change, Emanuel.” 

** No, by Heaven—not I !” 

** And for me—if you doubt me—O, wait and see. You have 
talked of a sacrifice. This is the sacrifice, and I agree to it for your 
sake.—Papa, you have not understood Mr. Temple. If he were to ask 
me this moment—yes, this moment—I would leave all on earth to go 
to him and be his wife, and be happy, or suffer, or die with him. He 
asks me to wait; and I do so for his sake, and because he asks me, and 
I too wish to show and prove to all the world that he is what J know 
him to be.—For a year, then, Emanuel, good-bye. Let us not see each 
other any more until that time, that long time, is out. Then come 
tome. You will find me unchanged—or dead.—Papa, you lose your 
daughter either way.” . 

She was rising with a proud firm air. But her soul was stronger 
than her frame, and she pressed her hand to her forehead, gave a deep- 
drawn sigh, and fainted. I caught her and held her in my arms, Her 
father made a step forward ; but I peremptorily signed to him to keep 
back. I would, if needs were, at that moment have held him back with 
one arm, while I sustained her with the other. Then, after one long, 
sad, delightful, maddening moment, during which I kissed her lips, 
her cheek, her forehead, her eyes, I laid her softly on the pillow of the 
sofa, whereon she had been about to fall when I caught her; and I 
said to Mr. Lyndon: “ She will revive in a moment: and she will go 
with you, sir. Be kind to her.” 

“ Damn it, sir !” he said angrily ; “I know how to take care of my 
own daughter. She always loved me and obeyed me until now.” 

So I left the father and the daughter. 

I glanced back as I passed through the folding-doors, and saw that 
he was bending tenderly over her, and touching her hair with hands 
that trembled and looked hot ; and I do believe that I saw a tear fall 
from his eyes. The cynical student of human nature had found out a 
new weakness—in himself! Make him laugh at that ! 
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MUTE OF MALICE 


Iaco’s dogged silence, after the detection and exposure of all his 
elaborate enormity of guilt, is the most salient example perhaps on 
record of a persistent recourse to the last resort of being mute of 
malice. The Moor, chiefest of his victims, cannot address another 
syllable direct to the destroyer of his house and all his hopes in this 
world and the next, but he prays Cassio, for him, to ask that demi- 
devil why he had thus insnared Othello, body and soul. Other 
questions there would be in plenty to put, and other questioners in 
plenty among that agitated company ; but Iago is henceforth bent on 
absolute and inflexible silence. They shall not wring another word 
from him, nor coax one, threaten they never so fiercely, or charm they 
never so wisely : 
“ Jago. Demand me nothing: what you know, you know : 
From this time forth I never will speak word. 

Indovico. What, not to pray? 

Gratiano. Torments will ope your lips. 

Othello. Well, thou dost best.” 


Did Iago protest too much—that Spartan dog, more fell than an- 
guish, hunger, or the sea? Nay, but he kept his word—as it is in the 
nature of Spartan dogs to do. 

Such silence kept Eccelino, when defeated and done to death, mid- 
way in the thirteenth century. Sismondi describes this tyrant as un- 
equalled in Italy for bravery and military talent, always an enemy to 
luxury, and proof against voluptuous allurements—a man who made 
the boldest tremble with a look, and who preserved in his diminutive 
person, at the age of sixty-five, all the vigour of a soldier in his prime. 
When at last the Brescians abandoned him, and all points of retreat 
were cut off by his confederated foes, he was made prisoner, and taken 
to Soulino; like Garibaldi, wounded in the foot. A prisoner, he re- 
fused to speak, rejected all the aids of medicine, tore off all the band- 
ages from his wounds, and finally expired on the eleventh day of his 
captivity. Neither complaint nor request was to be elicited from him. 
He would emulate at least the silence of that lower creature glorified 


in verse a8 
“the villain seized, and dying hard, 
Without complaint, though by a hundred mouths 
Relentless torn.” 


Fortebracci Bruccio, in the following century, followed Eccelino’s 
example as regards his latter end. Taken prisoner while fighting 
desperately, he was conveyed to the camp of Caldora, and treated with 
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humanity. Wounded he was, but not mortally. However, he would 
take no food, and died on the third or fourth day, refusing to the last 
to utter one word. 

Noteworthy among the taciturnities of history is that of the barber 
ambassador of Louis XI., Oliver le Dain, when he disgusted the 
Ghenters by figuring in their city as the Count of Meulan, in gorgeous 
array and with preposterous pretensions, which the great lords of the 
Low Countries, who received him in solemn audience, pretty effectually 
snubbed ; whereupon he refused to utter another word—though in the 
teeth of menaces that they would find a way to make him speak. 
Whether Oliver could have stood the rack, and still held his counsel, 
it boots not to guess; but no doubt he could have blustered before- 
hand as defiantly on that subject as Jaffier himself does in Venice Pre- 
served, when the Doge bids them give him the tortures : 


“ Cowards are scared with threatenings ; boys are whipped 
Into confessions ; but a steady mind 
Acts of itself, ne’er asks the body counsel. 
‘Give him the tortures!’ Name but such a thing 
Again, by Heaven I'll shut these lips for ever. 
Not all your racks, your engines, or your wheels, 
Shall force a groan away, that you may guess at.” 


According to popular tradition in Athens, one of the most obnoxious 
acts of severity on the part of Hippias was exercised upon Lezna, the 


mistress of Aristogeiton, who was sentenced to the torture, and who, 
lest agony should wring from her any confession of the secrets of the 
conspiracy, bit out her tongue. Gibbon records of the Egyptian monks 
in the fourth century, whose dark retreats were sometimes invaded by 
a military force which it was impossible to resist, that, when this was 
the case, they silently stretched out their necks to the executioner, and 
‘supported their national character, that tortures could never wrest 
from an Egyptian the confession of a secret which he was resolved not 
to disclose.” So again, a century later, the same historian tells us of 
the friends of Stilicho, who were persecuted by the implacable revenge 
of Olympius, and against whom ‘the most exquisite cruelty was em- 
ployed to extort the confession of a treasonable and sacrilegious conspi- 
racy,—that “they died in silence; their firmness justified the choice, 
and perhaps absolved the innocence, of their patron.” The death-scene 
of Giordano Bruno, the “ poet, philosopher, and heretic—the teacher of 
Galileo’s heresy—the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, and open antagonist 
of Aristotle’—has been graphically described by the biographical his- 
torian of philosophy. Bruno remained silent when they chained him 
to the stake. Would he not pray for mercy? Would he not recant ? 
Now the last hour was come, would he die in his obstinacy, when a 
little hypocrisy would save him from so much agony? “It is even so: 
he is stubborn, unalterable. They light the fagots; the branches 
crackle; the flame ascends; the victim writhes—and now we see no 
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more. The smoke envelops him ; but not a prayer, not a plaint, not 
a single cry escapes him.” Still as the grave; though for him there 
was no grave to be, burnt to ashes as Bruno was. 

Historians note the silence with which Wallenstein, in the last 
struggle for dear life, met his fate; how he “answered nothing” to 
the summons and demands of the imperial officers; and how, when 
told he must die, and offered a few moments for prayer, “disdaining 
likewise to reply, Wallenstein stretched out his arms, and without 
uttering a single word, received the halberd in his body.” Robespierre’s 
dogged silence during his last hours—hours of acute suffering, degra- 
dation, and despair—is well known, and was well kept up to the very 
last. As Lamartine puts it, “the mystery that had veiled his life 
shrouded his thoughts, and he died without one last word.” So again 
of Saint-Just the same fluent pen records that he died without “ open- 
ing his lips, and carrying his sentiments with him to the grave.” Like 
Shakespeare’s Hotspur, he professed not talking. Unlike Moliére’s 
Métaphraste, he exhaled not his intentions in that recurring series of 
wordy asseverations—“ Je me tais”—‘ Que je trépasse, si je dis plus 
mot !”—“ j’ai promis que je ne dirais rien”’—“ Dés & présent je suis 
muet,”—et cetera. A popular version of our Georges Monk represents, 
not to say caricatures, that reticent commander as indulging in the 
following flourish before Charles II., prior to the Restoration, and the 
emissaries commissioned by him to bring about the Restoration: “ You 
have my body, you may kill it; and I advise you to do so, for you shall 
never have my mind or my will. And now, ask me not a single word, for 
from this moment I will not open my mouth, even to cry out. I have 
said.” Which sublime dizi he is reported to have uttered with the 
most invincible resolution. Erect, pale, and resigned he stands, with 
his eyes fixed, his arms folded, and his lips compressed. They try hard, 
Charles and all, to shake his resolve, but for a time they signally fail. 
To all their appeals Monk turned a deaf ear ; ‘“ Monk did not unclose 
his lips, Monk did not turn his eyes.” Only for a time, however; and 
in the sequel Monk becomes practically conversible as Métaphraste, 
positively resolved as he had been to die rather than speak. 

Self-devoted for the remorseful remainder of his day to absolute 
silence, Wordsworth’s Marmaduke bids his companion-borderers hear 
in silence his elected doom. A hermitage, he reminds them, has fur- 
nished fit relief to some offenders; other penitents, less patient in their 
wretchedness, have fallen, like the old Roman, on their own sword’s 
point. They had their choice; a wanderer must He go—the spectre 
of an innocent man his guide, and everlasting silence his vow: 


‘¢ No human ear shall ever hear me speak,” 


In the case of the Charleston conspirators, headed by Denmark 
Vesey, a free coloured man, the convicted prisoners resolutely refused 
to make any communications that might implicate others; and more 
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than this, one of their number, Peter Poyes, sternly enjoined their 
observance of a determined abstention from speech. “ Do not open 
your lips,” he bade them ; “die silent, as you will see me do.” And in 
obstinate adherence to this injunction they are said to have bided their 
time and met their fate. 

From expositors of our constitutional history we learn that formerly, 
if a prisoner refused to plead, he was sentenced to endure penance, or 
the peine forte et dwre—being taken into the prison, and laid upon his 
back in a low dark room, while iron weights were placed upon his 
chest. Three morsels of bad bread were his allowance the first day, 
and three draughts of stale water the second, and so on alternately 
—only the weights being increased—till he died, or, as the ancient 
judgment ran, till he answered. Nowadays a jury tries whether such 
a prisoner is mute of malice, or incapable of speech. 

Waverley adopted the only safe or prudent course left him, when— 
at his examination on a criminal charge before a country justice—beset 
and pressed on every hand by accusations, in which gross falsehoods 
were blended with such circumstances of truth as could not fail to 
procure them credit—alone, unfriended, in a strange land, and almost 
giving up his life and honour for lost—leaning his head upon his hand, 
he “resolutely refused to answer any further questions,” since the fair 
and candid statement he had already made had only served to furnish 
arms against him. In vain, therefore, Major Melville of Cairnvreckan 


put further queries to him. Waverley does not see why he should, by 
his candour, lend his accusers arms against his innocence. There is 
no reason why he should answer a word more, and by this resolution 
he determines to abide. ‘And again he resumed his posture of sullen 
and determined silence.” To apply the lines of one of Sir Walter’s Old 
Plays, coined for the nonce : 


“Yes! I love Justice well—as well as you do— 
But since the good dame’s blind, she shall excuse me, 
If, time and reason fitting, I prove dumb ; 
The breath I utter now shall be no means 
To take away from me my breath in future.” 


The shrewd lawyer in John Galt’s stery of the Hniail counsels 
Walter, the “natural,” to speak as little as possible when the “ twa 
gleds o’ the law” come to make inquiries and take observations which 
may tend to his disadvantage. “I'll no say a word,” the young man 
promptly promises ; “ I’ll be a dumbie—I’ll sit as quiet as ony ane 0’ 
the images afore Bailie Glasford’s house at the head o’ the Stoekwell. 
King William himsel’, on his bell-metal horse at the Cross, is a popular 
preacher, Mr. Keelevin, compared to what I'll be.” Rather than be 
caught tripping in his speech by the “twa gleds o’ the law,” he would 
emulate the resolve of Waspe, in Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair: 


“ Cokes. How now, Numps? Why dost not speak? 
Waspe. I will never speak while I live again, for aught I know.” 
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Or that of elaborately-scheming Mélac pére, in Beaumarchais, with 
his inflexible “Je ne repondrai plus.” “ Il s’obstine au silence,” exclaims 
Aurelly, after a series of fruitless efforts to induce him to explain; “et 
je ne puis rien découvrir.” The resolve of Galt’s Watty the natural has 
in some sort its parallel in that of the dreamy old beldame in Scott’s 
Antiquary, who is in possession of a fatal family-secret she is yet far 
too leal to disclose. “I aye thought it would come to this,” she says, 
when Oldbuck threatens an official investigation; “it’s but sitting 
silent when they examine me—there’s nae torture in our days—and if 
there is, let them rend me! It’s ill o’ the vassal’s mouth that betrays 
the bread it eats.’ Then again, in another of Galt’s matter-of-fact 
fictions, we have Jeanie Gaisling, the murderess of her bairn, who, 
“from the hour she did the deed, never spoke ;” who, on the night 
before the execution, was brought over in a chaise to the tolbooth, 
between two officers, “and still she never spoke.” Nothing, the Pro- 
vost relates, in the tale that goes by his name, could exceed the com- 
passion that everyone had for Jeanie; “so she wasna committed to a 
common cell, but laid in the council-room, where the ladies of the town 
made up a comfortable bed for her, and some of them sat up all night 
and prayed for her; but her thoughts were gone, and she was silent.” 
Mannion, the castigated self-avenger in Basil, is naturally enough 
a dumb dog at the hospital to which he is carried, and sets at defiance 
the conjoined efforts of the staff and all the authorities to elicit from 
him a hint as to his name and address, what friends he has, what occu- 
pation or interest in life; above all, what on earth could ever have 
brought him to that pass. . 

When the blackness was brought to light of that very black sheep, 
or wolf in sheep’s clothing, Blifil, in Fielding’s masterpiece, the dis- 
comfited knave cast himself on his bed, and there lay, abandoning 
himself to despair. The good-natured hero of the tale, now Squire 
Allworthy’s recognised heir, finds his old enemy in this sorry plight, 
and essays to cheer him, offering him money for his present needs, 
and engaging to attempt a reconciliation with his uncle. But “ Blifil 
was at first sullen and silent, balancing in his mind whether he should 
yet deny all.” True, he #ventually finds the evidence to be too strong 
against him, and so betakes himself to confession; but for the time he 
plays Iago’s part of dogged taciturnity; continuing mute of very malice, 
and very maliciously mute. 

Quentin Durward’s last interview with the condemned Bohemian, 
Hayraddin—hardened atheist as well as unrepentant criminal—is sum- 
marily brought to a close by the prisoner bidding him “ Hence! begone! 
—disturb me no farther; I have spoken the last word that mortal ears 
shall listen to!” And Quentin, while deeply impressed with the horrors 
of his condition, yet sees how vain it is to argue with the man: he bids 
him, therefore, farewell; to which Hayraddin only replies, true to his 
resolve, by a short and sullen nod. Another example from Scott is to 
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be found in the closing chapter of Rob Roy, when Rashleigh Osbaldis- 
tone, the evil genius of the tale, has been caught in his own toils, and 
is taken, wounded to death, by those he was scheming to destroy. 
“ Rashleigh was our first object. He groaned when I approached him, 
as much through spite as through pain, and shut his eyes, as if deter- 
mined, like Iago, to speak no word more.” In one of Mr. Savage’s 
clever Irish novels, there is also a direct reference to Iago’s taciturnity, 
in the description of the capture of a villanous attorney, one Sharkey, 
whom his captors in vain endeavoured to move to speech of some sort; 
for “the captive lawyer preserved the determined silence of Iago after 
the consummation and detection of his crimes.” Mr. Disraeli’s Lord 
Cadurcis is anything but an Iago or a Sharkey; yet, for once in his 
life, he emulates their resolute silence—in that scene where we see him 
stand with his back to the fireplace, with his lips compressed, and his 
hands under his coat-tails: “ He was resolved that nothing should in- 
duce him to utter a word. He looked the picture of dogged indiffer- 
ence.” In the story of the Haunted Man we have a glimpse of a dying 
reprobate who “lay down upon his bed, and put his arms up over his 
head and ears, as resolute from that time to keep out all access, and 
to die in his indifference’-—to be won neither by speech nor #0 speech. 
The detected scoundrel, Randal Leslie, in Lord Lytton’s most elaborate 
fiction, is significantly speechless when caught in the toils, and shown 
to be what he really is and ever has been. “Randal said not a word.” 


Words were past saving him now. To apply a stanza from a poem of 
Lord Lytton’s son : 


“ In this silence I will sheathe 
The sharp edge and point of all; 
Not a sigh my lips shall breathe, 
Not a groan, whate’er befall : 
And let this sworded silence be 
A fence ’twixt prying fools and me.” 
FRANCIS JACOX. 











TORRENTCRAIG CASTLE | 


s 
TORRENTCRAIG CasTLE! High it stands, 
Looking over the neighbouring lands— 
On the upmost edge of a mighty peak 
Sawn by some deluge to form oblique : 
A wondrous thunderous pile it is, 
Scarred by a terrible emphasis. 


II. 
You should hear the wind on that wild hill’s crest : 
Why, it blew the young hawk out of his nest ; 
And it blew the ghosts—there were ghosts by scores— 
Like a laundress’s rags through the corridors ; 
And it blew by night, and it blew by day, 
Till it blew the lords of the land away. 


III. 
It is summer now, and it looks fall fair, 
Set like a gem in the gold-blue air ; 
But when the storm its stonework splinters 
In the murkest nights of the wildest winters, 
’Tis a place that men should shun, unless 
They can gaze upon shapes of hideousness. 


IV. 
Wild blew the wind as Ralph Loraine 
Lay on his couch in maddening pain ; 
Knelt beside him his stately wife, 
Longing at heart to end his life. 
Came a sudden surging sound, and he 
Started. “ Only the wind,” said she. 


v. 
Only the wind! “T'was the march of men, 
Fiendish foes from the Dark Wolf's glen; 
And the Dark Wolf's self at their head was there, 
With his red right arm and his dagger bare; 
And by murderous hands the good knight died, 
And Alice Loraine was his foeman’s bride. 
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VI. 
Only the wind! It roared one night, 
When Alice died in a mad affright ; 
And it roared, and rent the Dark Wolf's sails, 
And dashed his ship on the coast of Wales ; 
It will roar through the long black nights, until 
No castle stands on the lonely hill. 


vu. 
Such was the story told in June, 
In the languid heart of afternoon, 
With the larks’ song piercing ether through, 
White clouds afloat in the sapphire blue, 
By a lover who thought he had the complete art 
Of telling a tale to his darling sweetheart. 


VIII. 
You see him there, in rare persistence, 
And the Castle stands in the middle distance ; 
And the lovely lady seems to say, 
“ Darling, you’re rather a bore to-day!” 
Sweeter is love than the red June rose— 
But a plague on the wind that always blows ! 





STRANGERS IN PARIS 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


II. A DISTINGUISHED HISTORIAN. 


«TI was born at Putney in the county of Surrey, the 27th of April, 0.s., 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven. . .. My lot 
might have been that of a slave, a savage, or a peasant ; nor can I re- 
flect without pleasure on the bounty of Nature, which cast my birth in 
a free and civilised country, in an age of science and philosophy, in a 
family of honourable rank, and decently endowed with the gifts of 
fortune.” 

These words are worth pondering over. They occur in the Auto- 
biography of one of the most remarkable men that ever lived. The 
young gentleman who was born at Putney on the 27th of April, 0.s., 
1737, enjoyed from his birth the rights of primogeniture ; but he was 
succeeded by five brothers and one sister, all of whom were snatched 
away in their infancy. Their names are to be found in the parish- 
register of that pleasant old village on Thames’s bank ; but they are 
not inscribed anywhere else in this world. The name of the first- 
born is graven in indelible characters on the tablet of immortal Fame, 
and the fire of his genius burns bright, like Rousseau’s torch thrust 
through the wall of his tomb in the Pantheon, to illuminate the world 
for aye. Let us see what claim the youngster had to an honourable 
and a decent endowment of “the gifts of fortune.” His grandfather 
had been one of the directors of the South-Sea Company; and when 
that famous, or rather infamous, bubble burst, a retroactive statute was 
passed,—a bill of pains and penalties, confiscating the estates of the 
directors, and applying the proceeds to the relief of the thousands of 
widows and orphans who were beggared by the South-Sea swindle. 
Thus the young Putneyian was in a measure disinherited by act of 
parliament ; but his father had muscle of mind enough to follow the 
advice given in Aaron Hill’s quatrain: he “grasped his nettle” like 
‘*a man of mettle,” and found it “soft as silkremain.” He set to work, 
and made another fortune—not a colossal, but a “decent” one, and 
acquired it, moreover, by honest industry. He passed through West- 
minster School with credit, and through Emmanuel College Cambridge 
with applause ; and his private tutor was that excellent Mr. William 
Law, whose Serious Cail is still to be found in a few pious households, 
and (in a lamentably dog’s-eared condition) on a great many cheap 
bookstalls. He resided for some time in Paris, “to acquire the fashion- 
able exercises ;” and “as his temper was warm and social, he indulged 
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in those pleasures for which the strictness of his former education had 
given him a keener relish.” Infinitely, no doubt, would worthy Mr. 
William Law have been shocked at the “fashionable exercises.” 
What were they? Dancing, fencing, cookery, and the “pleasures” of 
Paris. On his return he was chosen member of parliament for Peters- 
field, a “burgage tenure,” and presumably a very rotten borough in- 
deed. He eagerly joined the great Opposition which, after a seven 
years’ chase, hunted down Sir Robert Walpole, and gave many a vote to 
and drank many a bottle with the “country gentlemen,” that is to say 
with the Jacobites. So much for my young Stranger’s papa. The 
Stranger was, in his nonage, the veriest weakling conceivable. “The 
death of a new-born child before that of its parents,” he says in the 
Autobiography, “may seem an unnatural, but it is strictly a probable 
event ; since of any given number the greater part are extinguished be- 
fore their ninth year, before they possess the faculties of the mind or 
body. Without accusing the profuse waste or imperfect workmanship 
of Nature, I can only observe that this unfavourable chance was multi- 
plied against my infant existence. So feeble was my constitution, so 
precarious my life, that in the baptism of each of my brothers my father 
prudently repeated my Christian name, that in case of the departure of 
the eldest son, this patronymic appellation should still be repeated in 
the family—‘ uno avulso, non deficit alter”” The weakly child, how- 
ever, lived to be close on sixty years of age. 

The little Stranger’s mother was a lady of fashion, and moreover 
frequently presented her husband with pledges of her affection, so that 
she could bestow little care on baby number one, for whom the mater- 
nal office was undertaken by an admirable maiden aunt. “At her 
name,” he writes, in his fifty-second year, “‘I feel a tear of gratitude 
trickling down my cheek.” Of the various and frequent disorders of 
his childhood his recollections were dark ; but every eminent practi- 
tioner of the period, from Sloane (Sir Hans) and Ward, to the Cheva- 
lier Taylor, was successively summoned to torture or to relieve him. As 
soon as the use of speech had prepared his infant reason for the admis- 
sion of knowledge, he was taught the arts of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. “In my childhood,” he says, “I was praised for the readi- 
ness with which I could multiply and divide, by memory alone, two 
sums of several figures ; such praise encouraged my growing talent, 
and had I persevered in this line of application, I might have acquired 
some fame in mathematical studies.” It is probable that fame would 
have awaited him in any line of application in which he chose to per- 
severe. Has not Johnson truly said that genius is a general capacity 
directed into a particular channel? This was a marvellous boy, and 
fated to become a more marvellous man. 

From this home tuition, and from a day-school at Putney—I won- 
der in what part of the quaint old High-street—the Stranger was 
delivered at the age of seven into the hands of Mr. John Kirkby, as 
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domestic tutor, a poor pious worthy soul, and a protégé of our young 
pupil’s papa. Kirkby enlarged his pupil’s knowledge of arithmetic, and 
left him a clear impression of the English and Latin rudiments. In his 
ninth year, and at about the time of the Battle of Culloden, his papa 
adopted “the convenient and customary mode of English education,” 
and the Stranger was sent to Kingston-on-Thames, to a school of 
about seventy boys, kept by Dr. Woodesdon and his assistants. 
“ Every time I have since passed over Putney Common,” he remarks 
(stat. 52), “I have noticed the spot where my mother, as we drove 
along in the coach, admonished me that I was now going into the 
world, and must learn to think and act for myself.” Have we not, 
all of us, our well-remembered Putney Common? My P. C. was the 
Faubourg St. Honoré in Paris. “You must learn to be a Man now,” 
said my mother (I was nine and a half), “ and take care of yourself.” 
The Stranger did not enjoy himself much at Dr. Woodesdon’s. His 
timid reserve was astonished by the crowd and tumult of the school ; 
his want of strength and activity disqualified him for the sports of the 
playfield; nor in his old age did he forget how often, in the year ’46, 
he was reviled and buffeted by his playmates for the sins of his Tory 
ancestors. In the course of two years, however, with frequent intervals 
of sickness, which necessitated his return home to Putney, he pur- 
chased, “ by the common methods of discipline, at the expense of many 
tears and some blood,” the knowledge of the Latin syntax, and was 
enabled painfully to construe and darkly to understand the “ dirty 
volumes” of Phzedrus and Cornelius Nepos. In 1747 his mother died. 
**T can never forget the scene of my first interview with my father 
some weeks after the fatal event; the awful silence, the room hung 
with black, the mid-day tapers; his sighs and tears; his praises of my 
mother, a saint in heaven; his solemn adjuration that I would cherish 
her memories and imitate her virtues; and the fervour with which he 
kissed and blessed me as the sole surviving pledge of their loves.”* 
This is as sentimental as you please, yet it is the utterance, in his fifty- 
second year, of a man who bore the reputation of being an utterly cold, 
sneering, callous critic. Do you not, at all events, prefer the simple 
pathos with which ¢his Stranger laments his mother’s death to the 
flowing periods in which Augustus von Kotzebue whimpers over the 
demise of his wife ? 

Time was good to the bereaved ones; and in 1749 the Stranger was 
sent to Westminster School. “TI shall always be ready,” he writes, “ to 
join in the common opinion, that our public schools, which have pro- 


* Pompa mortis magis terret quam mors ipsa. This description of a “room 
hung with black,” “mid-day tapers,” &c., weeks: after the death of the beloved 
person had taken place, is a curious tribute to the graphic truthfulness of William 
Hogarth, who about this time was painting The Rake’s Progress. Observe the first 
tableau of that astonishing drama, in which a funeral furnisher is nailing-up black 
hangings in the miser’s keeping-room, 
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duced so many eminent characters, are the best adapted to the genius 
and constitution of the English people. A boy of spirits may acquire 
a previous and practical experience of the world, and his playfellows 
may be the future friends of his heart and his interest. In a free inter- 
course with his equals the habits of truth, fortitude, and prudence will in- 
sensibly be matured.” He seems to have been pretty studious at West- 
minster, where his good aunt, to be near him, had become a “ dame,” and 
set up a boarding-house in Dean’s-yard; but the violence and variety of 
his complaints at length led the physicians to order his removal to Bath, 
where he remained several months, “ under the care of a trusty maid- 
servant.” From Bath he was transferred to the charge of a doctor at 
Winchester, and thence to his father’s residences at Putney and at 
Buriton. He was fated, through life, to be continually roving about, 
although in a very contracted sphere. Then school was tried again; 
and again he had to be taken away and doctored. “It might now be 
apprehended,” he tells us, “that I should continue for life an illiterate 
cripple; but as I approached my sixteenth year, Nature displayed in 
my favour her mysterious energies: my constitution was fortified and 
fixed; and my disorders, instead of growing with my growth and 
strengthening with my strength, most wonderfully vanished. I have 
never possessed or abused the insolence of health ; but since that time 
few persons have been more exempt from real or imaginary ills; and, 
till I am admonished by the gout, the reader will no longer be troubled 
with the history of my bodily complaints.” A fortunate man indeed ; 
in a three-bottle age too! His unexpected recovery again encouraged 
the hope of his education, and he was placed at Esher in Surrey— 
what a traveller!—in the house of the Rev. Philip Francis, the 
translator ef Horace. This pleasant scholar might have taught our 
Stranger to appreciate the beauties of the poet just named; but 
it unfortunately happened that the Rev. Philip Francis preferred 
the pleasures of London to the duty of grinding Latin with his pupils; 
so the Stranger’s father, in perplexity rather than prudence, was urged 
to adopt “a singular and desperate measure.” Without preparation or 
delay he carried him to Oxford; and he was matriculated as a gentle- 
man commoner of Magdalen College before he had accomplished the 
fifteenth year of his age. He had read a good deal, however, by this 
time: the Universal History, as the octavo volumes successively ap- 
peared ; Littlebury’s “lame” Herodotus, Spelman’s “ valuable” Xeno- 
phon, the “pompous folios” of Gordon’s Zacitus, and a “ragged” 
Procopius of the beginning of the seventeenth century. From the 
ancient he leaped to the modern world; and “ many crude lumps” of 
Speed, Rapin, Mezeray, Davila, Macchiavel, Father Paul, Bower, and so 
forth, he devoured like so- many novels; and with the same voracious 
appetite he swallowed descriptions of India and China, of Mexico and 
Peru. Pretty well for a boy of fifteen, who until very lately had 
apprehended that he should continue for life “ an illiterate cripple” ! 
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The young gentleman commoner’s tutor at Oxford was Dr. Walde- 
grave, a learned and pious man, but with little knowledge of the world, 
and of an indolent temperament, and who, like many Fellows of Mag- 
dalen in his time, was satisfied with the slight and superficial discharge 
of an important trust. In after years the young gentleman commoner, 
grown to be a very uncommon gentleman indeed, did not neglect to 
remind the Fellows of Magdalen of their shortcomings. He has scathed 
them with immortal irony. Dr. Waldegrave allowed his pupil to do 
virtually what he liked; and the youth did a great deal more than his 
perfunctory pastors and masters, or his father either, either expected 
or wished him to do. During one Long Vacation he resolved to write 
a book. It was to be called the Age of Sesostris, and his sole object 
was to investigate the probable date of the life and reign of the con- 
queror of Asia. He delved deep in Sir John Marsham’s Canon Chro- 
nicus, and settled his hero about the time of Solomon. On his return 
to Oxford, the Age of Sesostris was relinquished; but the imperfect 
sheets remained for twenty years at the bottom ofa drawer, till, in a 
general clearance of papers in the year 1772, they were committed to 
the flames. A bookseller would give something handsome for the 
merest fragment of the Age of Sesostris now. 

He was transferred to another tutor, and grew very idle; ran into 
debt; kept late hours; made clandestine excursions to Bath and to 
London—which levantings he calls “‘ elopements”—and in fact behaved 
as ten thousand gentlemen-commoners and undergraduates have done 
both before and since his time. What do you think his next little 
vagary was to be? At the age of sixteen he bewildered himself in the 
errors of the Church of Rome! “The marvellous tales,” he admits, 
“which are so boldly attested by the Basils and Chrysostoms, the 
Austins and Jeromes, compelled me to embrace the superior merits of 
celibacy, the institution of the monastic life, the use of the sign of the 
cross, of holy oil, and even of images, the invocation of saints, the 
worship of relics, the rudiments of purgatory in prayers for the dead, 
and the tremendous mystery of transubstantiation.” No sooner had he 
settled his new religion, than he resolved to become a Catholic. He 
ran up to town, and addressed himself to a Romanist bookseller in 
Russell-street, Covent-garden. This person recommended him to a 
priest, whose name and order he never knew. The mysterious eccle- 
siastic consented to admit him to the pale of the Church; and at his 
feet, on the 8th of June 1753, he solemnly, though privately, abjured his 
heresies. The priest was running a tremendous risk—a risk aggravated 
by the fact that his convert happened to be an English youth of family 
and fortune; for, says Blackstone, “ when a person is reconciled to the 
See of Rome, or procures others to be reconciled, the offence amounts 
to high treason;” and in the year 1753 the penal laws against Ca- 
tholics could, on occasion, be very sharply acted upon. 

Of course there was a tremendous to-do at Buriton and Putney. 
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The son of a high Tory member of parliament, the grandson of a 
South-Sea director—for there was some indirect honour and glory in 
the fact of one’s ancestor having been ruined so tremendously—an 
“English youth of family and fortune,” a gentleman-commoner of Ox- 
ford turn Papist! There was horror in the thought. An elaborate 
controversial epistle addressed to his father—about as rational a com- 
munication, very likely, as the celebrated epistle on the advantage of 
cultivating the belles lettres, sent by Frank Osbaldistone to his papa— 
almost terrified the old gentleman at Putney out of his wits. Then he 
flew into a rage, and, in a sally of passion, divulged a secret which 
prudence might have suppressed. The University of Oxford was, of 
course, infinitely shocked; and the gates of Magdalen were shut for 
ever against the pervert. He was not the first bright man, by many, 
who has left college without taking a degree. ‘ For my part,” observes 
the interesting neophyte, “I am proud of an honest sacrifice of interest 
to conscience. I can never blush if my tender mind was entangled in 
the sophistry that seduced the acute and manly understandings of 
Chillingworth and Bayle, who afterwards emerged from superstition to 
scepticism.” Our young friend was destined to emerge into a very 
broad train of thought indeed, and to amaze and horrify both Univer- 
sities, the Bench of Bishops, and the entire clerical body to boot, by 
certain chapters in a memorable history. 

The marvellous boy was conveyed in strict parental custody to 
Patney, and placed for a time under the care of Mr. Mallet, dramatic 
author, and writer of the pathetic ballad of “ William and Margaret.” 
Thence he was packed off to Lausanne in Switzerland, and assigned 
into the hands of a M. Pavillard, who was at once to be his tutor, his 
governor, and his reformer, from a Protestant point of view. Lord 
Sheffield has described the astonishment with which the Swiss dominie 
first gazed on the youth standing before him, “a thin little figure with 
a very large head, disputing and urging with the greatest ability all 
the best arguments that had ever been used.in favour of Popery.” At 
Lausanne he remained some years; got over his Popery; fell in love; 
got over that; read enormously; became an excellent classic and a 
perfect French scholar, and began to write historical essays both in the 
Gallic and the English tongue. He came home, was reconciled to his 
father; and in the year 1759, being then twenty-two years of age, 
underwent, an extraordinary metamorphosis. The weakly bantling, 
the ardent scholar, the fierce controversialist, the recluse of Lausanne, 
graduated as—what do you think? As a captain in the Hampshire 
regiment of militia, his father being a major in the same corps. For 
two years and a half his time was spent in a “wandering military 
servitude;” yet to that humdrum series of pilgrimages from camp to 
camp and barrack to barrack we owe, perhaps, the first inception of 
the description of the economy and discipline of the Roman legions. 

“ Dear Sir,” the ex-gentleman-commoner and captain in the Hants 
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Militia writes to his papa on the 24th of February 1763—‘“'I received 
your letter about twelve days after its date, owing, as I apprehend, 
to Mr. Foley’s negligence. My direction is, ‘A Monsieur Monsieur 
EDWARD GrBBon, Gentilhomme Anglais, A l’Hétel de Londres, rue de 
Colombier, Faubourg St. Germain, 4 Paris.’”? He had no right, by the 
way, to style himself “ gentilhomme,” which is not by any means the 
equivalent for the English term “gentleman.” A gentilhomme must 
be noble; an opulent commoner of decent descent and come of a good 
franklin stock is above a réturier, but he is not more than un homme 
comme il faut. A haughty French noble of the ancien régime would 
have termed Edward Gibbon, Esq., a gentillatre or a hobereau. 

There! I have landed my second Stranger in Paris. You may opine 
that I have been an unconscionable time in bringing him across the 
Channel; but I have lingered with intent and design. To me, the 
Autobiography, all fragmentary as it is, of the historian of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire has ever possessed an indescribable 
charm. The admissions are as candid as those of Gifford in English 
or of Rousseau in French, but devoid of the pomposity of the one— 
surely Gifford was the original Mr. Bounderby, the “ bully of humility” 
—and of the bestial impudicity of the other. Gifford, after telling you 
that he once cobbled shoes and went in rags, drapes himself in a Roman 
toga and spouts high Toryism. Rousseau strips himself stark naked, 
and while in cuerpo performs the most unseemly vagaries; but Edward 
Gibbon, Esq., “Gentilhomme Anglais,” appears simply in his habit as 
he lived, a young gentleman of figure and fortune, well-dressed, well- 
bred, well satisfied with himself, and yet charmingly naive and un- 
affected. He neither poses, nor rants, nor whimpers, nor—in his Auto- 
biography at least—sneers. He simply and cheerfully tells you what 
he is, what he thinks, and what he means. 

Gibbon’s first journey to Paris was rather a solemn affair. ‘The 
youthful habits of the language and manners of France,” he says, “ had 
left in my mind an ardent desire of revisiting the Continent on a larger 
and more liberal plan. According to the law of custom, and perhaps 
of reason, foreign travel completes the education of an English gentle- 
man; my father had consented to my wish, but I was detained about 
four years by my rash engagement in the militia. I eagerly grasped 
the first moments of freedom. Three or four weeks in Hampshire and 
London were employed in the preparations for my journey’’—one would 
think he had been Xerxes preparing to invade Greece with a million of 
men—‘“and the farewell visits of friendship and civility. My last act 
in town was to applaud Mallet’s new tragedy of Elvira. A post-chaise 
conveyed me to Dover, the packet to Boulogne; and such was my 
diligence that I reached Paris on the 28th of January 1763, only thirty- 
six days after the disbanding of the militia.” Diligence! Cwsar venit 
in Galliam summé diligentia; but to us moderns, young Mr. Gibbon 
would seem to have taken his time, and plenty of it, in journeying 
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from Hampshire to the Faubourg St. Germain, which he spells with an 
“s,” by the bye, according to that time-honoured code of arbitrary 
orthography which in the last century always made the Tuileries the 
“ Thuilleries,” and Bordeaux “ Bourdeaux.” Gibbon wrote and spoke 
the French language with exquisite purity and fluency; he ¢hought in 
French, so he tells us; he even hesitated as to whether he should not 
adopt French as the medium for writing his grand history; but his 
French was the French of Lausanne, and not that of Paris. 

Marvellous young man! before he crossed the Channel he “balanced 
his accounts,” not of money, but of books. He took stock of his learn- 
ing. He had read the twenty last books of the Iiiad twice, the three 
first books of the Odyssey, the Life of Homer, and Longinus zsp/ Uous. 
He had read Blackwell’s Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, 
Burke’s Sublime and Beautiful, Hurd’s Horace, Guichard’s Mémoires 
Militaires, large extracts from Mezeray, Bayle, and Potter, and many 
memoirs and abstracts from the Academy of Belles Lettres. There was 
no end to the erudition of this young vampire of literature, from dis- 
sertations on the Temple of Delphi, the Amphictyonic Council, to the 
Holy Wars, and the Games of the Grecians. Among “books of amuse- 
ment” he reckons the Life of Erasmus, Le Clere’s Bibliotheque, the 
Ciceronianus, Barclay’s Argensis, Terasson’s Sethos, Voltaire’s Siecle de 
Louis Quatorze, Madame de Motteville’s Mémoires, and Fontenelle’s 
works. But humanum est errare. Gibbon had every right to be proud 
of the amazing mass of learning he had accumulated at so early an age; 
yet he was principally vainglorious respecting his social position, his 
pecuniary competence, and his descent from a respectable line of 
country squires. Letters of introduction were required before he visited 
Paris, and he called on Dr. Maty, who told him that the Duke of 
Nivernois desired to be acquainted with him. Accordingly he accom- 
panied the doctor to visit the Duke in Albemarle-street. His Ex- 
cellency, “a little emaciated figure, but appearing to possess a good 
understanding, taste, and knowledge,” received young Mr. Gibbon 
very graciously, and politely offered him letters for Paris. Lady 
Hervey, also, gave him credentials to the Comte de Caylus and Ma- 
dame Geoffein. As for the Duke, he was civility itself; but, writes 
Gibbon, evidently piqued, “he treated me (perhaps through Maty’s 
fault) more as a man of letters than as a man of fashion. His letters 
are entirely in that style; for the Comte de Caylus, and MM. de la 
Bleterie, De Ste. Palaye, Caperonnier, Du Clos, De Foncemagne, and 
D’Alembert.” Gibbon’s absurd desire to be esteemed as a “man of 
fashion” rather than a “man of letters” finds an exact parallel in the 
well-known anecdote of Voltaire’s interview with Congreve. The gouty, 
gold-laced, duchess-beloved author of the Mourning Bride hinted to the 
young Frenchman that he wished to be regarded more as an English 
gentleman than as a successful dramatist ; whereupon Voltaire, other- 
wise Arouet, who was likewise a gentilldtre after a sort, told him that if 
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he had been only a gentleman, he would not have taken the trouble of 
calling on him. 

On the first occasion of his being a stranger in Paris, Gibbon re- 
mained three months and a half; “ and a much longer space,” he adds, 
“might have been agreeably filled, without any intercourse with the 
natives.” He devoted many hours every morning to the circuit of 
Paris and the neighbourhood; to visiting churches and palaces, to the 
royal manufactures, and the collections of books and pictures, and all 
the various treasures of art, learning, and luxury. ‘ An Englishman,” 
he remarks, “may hear without reluctance, that in these curious and 
costly articles Paris is superior to London; since the opulence of the 
French capital arises from the defects of its government and religion. 
In the absence of Louis XIV. and his successors the Louvre has been 
left unfinished ; but the millions which have been lavished on the sands 
of Versailles and the morass of Marli could not be supplied by the legal 
allowance of a British king. The splendour of the French nobles is 
confined to their town residences; that of the English is more usefully 
distributed in their country seats; and we should be astonished at our 
own riches if the labours of architecture, the spoils of Italy and Greece, 
which are now scattered from Inverary to Wilton, were accumulated in 
a few streets between Marylebone and Westminster.” Do not these 
shrewdly judicious remarks apply with equal force to the London and the 
Paris of the present day? The Stranger further remarked, that while 
the “cold frugality” of Protestants excluded all superfluous ornaments 
from their churches, the Catholic superstition, which was always the 
enemy of reason, was often the parent of the arts. He goes on to say, 
that the wealthy communities of priests and monks expended their 
revenues in stately edifices; and that the parish church of St. Sulpice, 
one of the noblest structures in Paris, was built and adorned—he should 
have said “repaired and beautified”—in the worst sham classical 
taste, by the industry of alate curé. “In the outset,” says Gibbon, 
“and still more in the sequel of my tour, my eye was amused ; but the 
pleasing vision cannot be fixed by the pen; the particular images are 
darkly seen through the medium of five-and-twenty years, and the 
narrative of my life must not degenerate into a book of travels.” 
O Edward Gibbon Esquire! in the accomplishment of such a task 
there would have been surely no “degeneration.” A Book of Travels 
from your pen would have been as charming as one from Addison or 
Sterne—as one from Montaigne or the President de Brosses. 

In his more private journal, however, from which his posthumous 
biographer Lord Sheffield has given us some provokingly hiatus-sprinkled 
extracts, Gibbon records with sufficient minuteness a visit to some of 
the sights of Paris. Accompanied by a Monsieur d’Augny—whether a 
“man of fashion” or a valet de place we are not.informed—he started on 
a “circuit” one morning, and went first to the library of the Abbey of 
St. Germain des Prés, “‘ where everybody was busy arranging a cabinet 
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of curiosities.” These curiosities were ruthlessly scattered by the mob 
in the Revolution ; but such objects as escaped destruction may yet 
be lingering in the old bric-’-brac shops of the Rue des Saint Péres 
and the Quai Voltaire. Next they bent their steps to the Hétel des 
Invalides, where the cupola was shut-up on account of some repairs 
which were in progress. Then they crossed the Champ de Mars to the 
Ecole Militaire. ‘ As this edifice,” he says, “stands beside the In- 
valides, many persons would there perceive a very easy method of 
appreciating the different minds of their respective founders. In one, 
everything is grand and magnificent ; in the other, everything is little 
and mean. Small white apartments, tolerably clean (which, instead of 
the five hundred gentlemen talked about, contain only two hundred 
and fifty-eight), compose the whole establishment; for the riding- 
school and stables are nothing. It is true that these buildings are but 
a scaffolding, which should be taken away, to erect the real work on 
their ruins. Indeed they could not have been built for eternity, since 
in twenty years’ time the greater part of the beams are rotten.” It is 
curiously worthy of remark, that less than twenty years after the visit 
of Mr. Gibbon to the establishment of which he gives so contemptuously 
disparaging an account, the Ecole Militaire of Paris received a cadet 
who had graduated from the military school of Brienne, and whose name 
was Napoleon Buonaparte. That youth—a very marvellous one likewise 
—found everything in the Ecole Militaire too handsome and too luxu- 
rious for the candidates for commissions who were there finishing their 
education. He drew up a report to the Minister of War on the subject 
—a report which might have been addressed by a Spartan boy to 
Lycurgus, complaining that the Lacedemonian laws were too lax. He 
pointed out that the cadets were too comfortably lodged, too daintily 
fed, and too scrupulously waited upon; and advised that they should 
have harder beds and coarser fare, that they should be compelled 
to brush their own clothes and clean their own boots. Calum non 
animam mutant—the proverb is somewhat musty; but different ideas 
of bodily comfort are certainly engendered by different conditions of 
climate. Coddled and cockered from his infancy, warm from the soft 
feather-beds of Putney and Buriton, the cosey “dame’s” house in 
Dean’s-yard, with his aunt to wait on him, the fat comfort of Magdalen, 
and the jolly country-inn quarters of a militia regiment in opulent 
Hampshire, Mr. Gibbon could see nothing but meanness, shabbiness, and 
iniquity in the “small white apartments” of the Ecole Militaire. To 
the olive-skinned Corsican boy these apartments appeared unnecessarily 
sumptuous. Poor little Napoleon, the town-clerk of Ajaccio’s son, had 
probably been reared in half-savage squalor, and fed principally on rye 
bread, polenta and garlic. 

But Gibbon’s heart was not in sight-seeing. It was in the High- 
lands—the higher lands, I mean, of fashion and the belles lettres. Paris 
to him was only one gilded saloon, where he could meet a number of 
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polite and clever people. Montesquieu and Fontenelle, indeed, were 
dead; Voltaire resided on his own estate near Geneva; Rousseau 
in the previous year had been driven from his hermitage at Montmo- 
rency; and Mr. Gibbon blushed at having, in this journey, neglected 
to seek the acquaintance of Buffon. Among the men of letters whom 
he saw, D’Alembert and Diderot held the foremost rank in merit, or at 
least in fame. Then there were Caylus, De la Bleterie, Barthélemy, 
Raynal, Arnaud, De la Condamine, De Ste. Palaye, De Bougainville, 
De Guignes, e ¢uiti quanti. ‘ Alone,” he writes, “in a morning Visit, 
I commonly found the artists and authors of Paris less vain and more. 
reasonable than in the circles of their equals, with whom they mingle 
in the houses of the rich. Four days a-week I had a place without 
invitation at the hospitable tables of Mesdames Geoffrin and Du Bo- 
cage, of the celebrated Helvetius, and of the Baron d’Holbach. In 
these symposia the pleasures of the table were improved by lively and 
liberal conversation; the company was select, though various and vo- 
luntary.” The Baron d’Holbach! “ Lively and liberal conversation”! 
The foundations for the memorable chapters in the History of the De- 
cline and Fall—those chapters which were to raise an hysterical shriek 
of indignation throughout orthodox England—were already laid. The 
mansion of the Baron d’Holbach, and the “ lively and liberal conversa- 
tion” which was current at his dinner-table, recall two of the grimmest 
anecdotes in the history of infidelity. One is of the “ young gentle- 
man from Strasbourg,” who, appearing nobody knew whence at the 
baron’s table, propounded a crucial question; and, vanishing with the 
dessert, was seen no more. Was he Mephistopheles, I wonder? As 
for his question, I neither care nor dare to transcribe it. The other 
and more familiar anecdote is of the guest who, in despite of “ lively 
and liberal” intercourse with the wits and esprits forts who wrote the 
Encyclopédie, and sharpened their quills with the penknife of Damiens, 
had yet some lingering remains of faith left. This weak-knee’d free- 
thinker presumed to doubt the existence of such a creature as an 
Atheist. “ Pardon me,” quoth the Baron d’Holbach—Gibbon calls 
him Olbach—* there are nineteen at table !”” 

The young Stranger in Paris was introduced by the Abbé de la 
Bleterie to the Duchess of Aiguillon. Next he saw the Abbé Barthé- 
lemy, “an amiable man, with nothing of the antiquary about him, but 
a great deal of learning.” The Stranger supped, one evening, very 
agreeably with Madame de Bontems, who has drifted down the stream 
of time, and has left no trace; and with the Marquis de Mirabeau. 
Him Gibbon found “ a singular man ; he has imagination for ten more, 
and not enough sound sense for himself alone. I asked him several 
questions about the titles of the French nobility; but all I could 
understand was that nobody has any very clear ideas about them.” 
This Marquis de Mirabeau was the well-known social economist and 
“friend of man,” who was continually sueing out /ettres de cachet against 
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his son; who caused him to be incarcerated in horrible dungeons, and, 
for years at a time, in the Chéteau d’If, at Fenestrelles, and in the Bas- 
tille; who strove to turn him into a common soldier; who wished to 
have him transported to Bourbon or Pondicherry; and who rubbed his 
hands with glee when his perverse profligate scion was condemned to 
death, par contwmace, by the parliament of Montpelier. The son of 
that Marquis, “ friend of man,” who has not heard of him? He was 
that Honoré Gabriel Riquetti, Count of Mirabeau, who wrote the Zro- 
tika Biblion and the Lettres & Sophie; who was alternately a man of 
fashion, a spy, a beggar, a philosopher, a bookseller’s hack, a roué, a 
political economist, a patriot, and a traitor to his country; and who, 
dying, eaten up by passion, hard work, crapulous vice, and golden glory, 
turned calmly to his attendants when he was told that he had but few 
hours to live, and requested to be “ crowned with flowers.” A mar- 
vellous man, he too; and it was an age of marvellous men. It is re- 
freshing to listen to the talk of the Giants of that age, monsters of 
wickedness as many of them were; it is refreshing, I say, when one 
is doomed to live in this corduroy and cotton-print epoch—this era of 
the infiniment petits—when the morning papers contain solemn an- 
nouncements in large type that the costume which gentlemen are ex- 
pected to wear at the next ball given by H.R.H. the Prince of Pippins 
is to consist of a “blue coat with gilt buttons, white waistcoat, and 
black breeches.” 

Mr. Gibbon found the society of Madame du Bocage “ more soft 
and moderate than that of her rivals.” She and her rivals, poor soul, 
have long since been very completely forgotten. The evening conver- 
sations of M. de Foncemagne (dead to the memory of history as a door- 
nail) were supported by the good sense and learning of the principal 
members of the Academy of Inscriptions. In addition to his flutter- 
ings in fashionable and literary saloons, Mr. Gibbon occasionally visited 
the Opera and the Italiens. Two famous actresses then divided the 
public applause ; but Mr. Gibbon himself preferred the consummate art 
of the Clairon to the intemperate sallies of the Dumesnil, which were 
extolled by her admirers as the genuine voice of nature and passion. 

In his letters to his papa, written between February and April ’63, 
young Mr. Gibbon hints that Paris is “a very dear place.” He is 
sorry to find that his English clothes “look very foreign ;” for “the 
French are now excessively long-waisted.” He tells the Old gentleman 
that everybody is in mourning for the Bishop of Liége, and that Paris 
expects soon another mourning of asingular nature. The Old Pretender 
is very ill. “I am doubtful,” he adds artfully, “ how the English here 
will behave; indeed, we should have no difficulties, since we need only 
follow the example of the Duke of Bedford.” What was the example 
set by his grace? Did he, or did he not, wear sables for the Old Che- 
valier. In any case Mr. Gibbon’s letter to his father is redolent of an 
application for a remittance. Mentally, but as plain as a pikestaff, is 
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visible the interlineation : “ Papa, I know you like your Teddy to rub 
shoulders with fine folks. The French are ‘excessively long-waisted,’ and 
T really want some new coats and waistcoats a la mode. The Bishop of 
Liége is dead, and being a man of fashion, I really must go into mourning 
for him. And then, dear papa, his Sacred Majesty King James III.—I 
mean the Old Pretender—is at the point of dissolution. I know and 
revere your political principles, dear sir—the principles of our distin- 
guished ancestors. It will be necessary for me to go into mourning, 
shou'd his Sacred Majesty—J mean the Pretender—depart this life. 
My letter of credit, dear papa, is nearly exhausted. Will you be so 
good as to remit to me at once ?” 

Gibbon’s concluding letter to his father contains a curious piece of 
gossip: “ The great news at present,” he says, “is the arrival of a very 
extraordinary person from the Isle of France in the East Indies. An 
obscure Frenchman, who was lately come into the island, being very 
ill, and given over, said that before he died he must discharge his con- 
science of a great burden he had upon it, and declared to several people 
that he was the accomplice of Damiens, and the very person who held 
the horses.” (What horses?) “ Unluckily for him, the man reco- 
vered after this declaration, was immediately sent- prisoner to Paris, 
and is just landed at Port l’Orient, from whence he is daily expected 
here to unravel the whole mystery of that dark affair. This story 
(which at first was laughed at) has now gained entire credit, and I 
apprehend must be founded on a real fact.” This odd scrap of bygone 
chit-chat reminds one somewhat of the recent unearthing of John Sur- 
ratt from the Papal Zouaves, of his subsequent arrest (or rather kid- 
napping) at Naples, and his transferrence in a Yankee war-steamer to 
the United States, to answer for his assumed complicity in the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln. I have been unable to discover any 
mention of the supposed accomplice of Damiens in the memoirs of the 
period, nor does Gibbon himself further allude to it; and it is left 
like Hudibras’ 


“Story of the Bear and the Fiddle, 
Begun and broke off in the middle.” 


What a passage must the poor devil have had from the Isle of France 
to L’Orient—chained neck and heels doubtless, in the stifling hold of 
a French man-of-war! And when he was brought, gagged and ma- 
nacled, to Paris, what kind of means were used to make him “ unravel 
the mystery of the dark affair” in which Louis XV. was stabbed? Did 
they rack him? did they put him in the thumbikins and the boots? 
did they cap him with “ Luke’s iron crown,” or stretch him on the 
“bed of steel” of his reputed accomplice? What became of him? Did 
he linger for years in an oubliette of the Bastille or a cabanon of Bicétre? 
Or, haply, was the whole affair a canard, devised by the police, to give 
a fillip to the waning popularity of Louis the Well-beloved, and divert 
public attention from the enormities of the Parc aux Cerfs ? 
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OR THE 


Adoentures and Misadbentures of Robert Ainsleigh 


Cuarter XXXVI. Mareery. 


Mrs. Hunter’s lodgings commanded a view of the river, and were 
not invaded by the noises of the street. They were comfortable and 
orderly, but in no way remarkable. No cynic or critic could have 
found material in their furniture or decorations, or in anything which 
surrounded my foster-sister and told of her tastes and occupations, 
for the strictures on the coarseness and meretriciousness of actresses, 
their extravagance and vulgarity, their ignorance and their greed, such 
as I had heard and read at that time, and have encountered more 
frequently and fully since. Playbooks lay about, indeed; but there 
were other books besides, and materials for women’s work. I caught 
sight of a cushion and some bobbins, such as Margery had learned to 
use for lace-making when we were children; and the sight brought me 
another vision out of the past—of the door of our woodland cottage, 
and the dear child’s little figure on the doorstep, with the sunshine on 
her curls, and her brown fingers moving among the threads, while I 
distracted her not very fixed attention by many an idle and mischievous 
device. Her fingers were not brown now, but as white as they were 
shapely, and many a handsome ring sparkled upon them; while her 
morning robe was trimmed with lace which even my untaught eye 
discerned was not English made. There are minds in which memory 
works by the aid of pictures, and others in which its operations find 
their readiest auxiliaries in sounds or in perfumes. Mine is a mind of 
the first category, and recollection always comes to me with every 
accessory of form, colour, and position complete. The happy days of 
my childhood in the warrener’s lodge; the grim severe time of Mrs. 
Grimshaw’s rule over me; the memorable period which passed under 
the eyes of my kind, beloved, lost patroness; the lurid, terrible, pic- 
turesque epoch of my life in India,—each of these has many a picture 
which at the bidding of memory flashes into form and colour; but not 
one is more clear, more perfect, more constant in its recurrence than 
that which shows me Margery and the room I found her in on that 
bright spring day. And I think I know why—I think it was because 
there, in that room and in her presence, I lost, for the first time, the 
haunting sense of loneliness, the painful feeling that from a strange 
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land I had come back to a country in which I was a stranger, the 
Object of some hatred, but of no love. I had led a hard life in some 
respects, and had seen death under horrible shapes, and many kinds of 
danger; much of human wickedness and selfishness, mingled with much 
bravery, heroism, and nobility: mine had been just the kind of ex- 
perience which shallow thinkers would deem likely to do away with 
sentiment, and harden all the nature which had passed through it. 
But it was not so with me, nor do I believe it would have been so with 
others of ordinary mould and capacity of heart and brain. I have 
always held that a hard life, full of trials, with little external help, 
and much demand on personal resolution and endurance, is hardening 
only to exceptionally bad men. For myself, I knew that I had re- 
turned with much-increased sensibilities, and yearnings of heart and 
memory, quite apart from the strong and resentful purpose which 
animated me against the man who had endeavoured to lay my life 
waste, and had succeeded in carrying desolation into the lives of those 
who were dearest to me. If, after a long and weary search, I had 
found Margery as, in spite of her poor mother’s trusting representa- 
tion, I had feared I might find her, I should have rejoiced even then; 
but to find her thus, as little harmed by the devilish wickedness of my 
enemy and hers, as the story of the past made it possible she should 
be, was an instalment of happiness and augury of success which I re- 
ceived with gratitude. 

While Margery had been endeavouring to get rid of Mr. Johnson, I 
had taken note of all the features of the room, and had especially 
remarked, upon the broad window-sill, a bow-pot of common country 
ware, like that whereof the mugs were made in which Margery and 
I had taken pride when we were children, filled with a profusion of 
flowers. No dainty blossoms these, putting to shame their brown-and- 
yellow earthenware receptacle ; no costly flowers purchased by enthu- 
siastic admirers of Mrs. Hunter’s girlish grace as Juliet, or gay daring 
humour and coquetry as Rosalind; but common flowers, yet strange to 
see in London, where the luxury that money can purchase is oftener 
found than the simply beautiful things which Nature gives without 
price. These were cowslips and primroses, and the tiny starwort and 
harebell of the hedges and the fields. There was eloquent testimony 
to me of the unspoiled goodness of heart and fidelity of feeling of my 
foster-sister, in this humble decoration of the great actress’s sitting- 
room. 

“T have seen your mother, Margery,” I said, when we had settled 
down to talk with something like composure, and her woman had re- 
ceived orders that no other visitor was to be admitted. “She did not 
know me at first ; and when she recognised me she was not certain what 
manner of reception to give me, though she knew, as she afterwards 
told me, that I had not brought her great trouble upon her. Still, I 
was mixed up with it, and she could rot see me without remembering 
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I was so, though she could not forget that I was almost like her own 
child.” 

“It is strange,” said Margery moodily, “ that we two have brought 
so much grief upon each other—I to you, in the wrong they made me 
do you; you to me in first bringing Sir Everard across my path, 
and—and—but no; the other wrong was of my own doing, and we 
must not speak of it now.” 

I knew to what she alluded; I knew she had loved me with the 
love I never could have given her—not even if I had first met her 
as she was now, brilliant, beautiful, and famous. There was perfect 
candour in her manner, perfect fearlessness in the glance of her liquid 
beaming eyes. She had so loved me, she had been beguiled by that 
love into the snare laid for my peace and my honour, and she had bit- 
terly repented of her credulity and her consent; long repented, with 
agony as heartfelt as the grief which had convulsed her when she had 
knelt at my feet on that terrible day and implored the pardon I had 
never hesitated to accord to her, and she had passionately deplored the 
wrong which had been done me. But love in the sense in which she 
had given it to me was over now, as much overas the grief which my 
return had banished; and in establishing thorough confidence and per- 
fect friendship with her, I should be doing no unfair act, nothing which 
could bear any fruit of bitterness to her: this she made me understand 
in every look and tone, and in a few pertinent though not precisely 
plain words. 

“Tt is wonderful,” she said, “how efficacious hard work, steadily 
done and persevered in, is to cure one of fancies, and how the cares of 
life make one real and tolerant. Half at least of the sum of our 
misery is wrought by our own imaginations; and not alone our own 
misery, but others’ too. If we could go back, Robert, you and I— 
But it is vain to talk of that. My poor dear mother, I see her some- 
times in a secret way; but my father I may not see, nor will he hear 
my name mentioned. I think he loved me even better than my 
mother did, and was prouder of me; and so he has felt the bitter 
shame and disappointment more, and cannot forgive me. The bad 
world has not so blinded me to better things as to prevent me from 
understanding that. My father could not be made to comprehend 
the place I have taken in the world, and how little the story of the 
past means now; with him all I have done and suffered could not 
avail,” 

“ But, Margery, I promised your mother I would find you, and 
bring you home. ‘I know nothing of my child except that she loves 
me,’ she said ; and I promised she should know.” 

‘What would be the use, Robert? They would understand nothing 
but that I was the betrayed, deceived mistress of one bad man, and the 
nominal wife of another.” 

“No, Margery ; you are not the latter. Philip Hay is dead.” 

VOL. Ix, T 
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“Dead!” she exclaimed. ‘He was not so bad as the other, his 
master, his tempter; but it is an awful thing to think of such an 
account as he had to give of his deeds.” 

“The agent of your misfortunes and of mine, but with germs of 
good in him. When I tell you all about Philip Hay, you will not 
wonder that I feel somewhat kindly towards his memory, after all.” 

Then I told my foster-sister in detail the story of which I had 
given her the outline on the preceding night; and when I came to the 
conclusion of it, I placed the certificate of her marriage with Philip 
Hay in her hand. 

She looked at the faded writing on the slip of paper with sadness, 
and said : 

“He pitied me, I think, though he was a villain. At all events, 
Robert, this superfluous piece of wickedness has been fortunate for you. 
My simple word, I suppose, would not have been sufficient to free you 
from the trammels of that mock marriage.” 

She said “ that,” not “our;” and though there was regret, there was 
no embarrassment in her tone and aspect. 

“Not only so,” I replied; “but the first use which we will make of 
this document shall be to substantiate your story to your parents. 
This is the proof that at least you have been a wife. I will show the 
paper to your father myself; he will not refuse to look at it, and 
listen to me.” 

“No, I think he will not, Robert; and so to you, whom I was 
made to injure so deeply, I may come to owe the great relief and con- 
solation of my life.” 

“ But I too owe much to that injury.” 

“Yours was always a generous nature, Robert, and you have not 
belied or changed it. Now tell me where you are living, and what you 
are doing.” 

“T am living in the chambers in Brick-court where Philip Hay 
found me, where the misery of my life really began; and I am doing 
nothing.” 

“Nothing! Such was not your way of old.” 

“Nor would it be my way now, but that I can apply myself to 
nothing while the score between me and Sir Everard Lestrange re- 
mains unsettled. It is that which has brought me to England; and 
is my business,—the end, the aim, the meaning of my life.” 

“JT should not have thought you could ever have made revenge 
an object to be deliberately and steadily pursued. Mind, I am not 
speaking for him, I am not thinking of him, in this, but of your- 
self.” 

“Margery, this is less revenge than justice. Do not smile, as if 
you thought I was trying by sophistry to blind myself to my own 
motives, to make myself out to you better than I am; it is not 
so, indeed. This man has wronged, not me alone, but all who_are 
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dear to me; not only the living, but the dead; my father’s name, my 
mother’s honour, my own place in the world, were basely traduced by 
him. And Lady Barbara! He caused her death, Margery. I don’t 
mean he murdered her, though I think my first feeling when I read 
the account of that terrible calamity was a suspicion of him; but 
his conduct broke her heart, and she died of it, and he robbed her 
ere she was laid in her grave. The burglars who broke into Haute- 
ville were his creatures; the job they did was done for him; and the 
will which Lady Barbara made in my favour was their booty.” 

Margery listened to me with horror and astonishment, as I told 
her what I had elicited from Mrs. Winbolt, and the result of my 
observation of the bearing of Mrs. Grimshaw, and poor old Anthony’s 
melancholy condition. I found her more ready to be convinced of 
the truth of my surmises than Mr. Swinfen had been; she had no 
hesitation in suspecting a gentleman of so vile a deed, when the “ gen- 
tleman” was Sir Everard Lestrange. 

“To think Lady Barbara should be thus treated by this man 
and his father,—for, remembering Sir Marcus’s treatment of myself, 
the horrible injustice of his conduct, the perverse twisting of evidence 
of which he was guilty, I cannot acquit him of complicity in his son’s 
villany,—would be intolerable to me, if I were in no way concerned 
in the success of his evil deeds. I will never relax in my efforts to 
convict and punish him.” 

“The will is destroyed, of course,” said Margery. “No doubt he 
did not make any delay in securing himself by its destruction.” 

“T conclude it is; but if I could prove that such a document 
existed, and its nature, and then connect Sir Everard with its abstrac- 
tion, I should have a case against him, which, though it would not 
restore me to my rights, would ruin him. The first step to be taken 
in this matter must be taken by you.” 

“By me!” exclaimed Margery. “I will do anything yow bid me, 
Robert ; but how can I aid you? What is this first step?” 

“The relinquishment of your present name, and the assumption of 
that which is legally yours. You must make a formal announcement 
that you are not Mrs. Hunter, but Mrs. Philip Hay. I will explain 
the motive of this to your satisfaction. Lestrange does not know 
Philip Hay is dead, and the mere possibility of his return to England 
will alarm him so much, he will be thrown off his guard. Though the 
poor fellow who is gone was not mixed up-in this transaction of the 
will, he was concerned in so many of Sir Everard’s villanies that he 
must dread his reappearance, especially with the deadly animosity of 
revenge for such atrocious injury in his breast, as the most terrible 
thing which could befall him. He will endeavour to find out from you 
whether Philip lives and is in England ; and in such a state of mind 
as his will be, we-may safely calculate on his committing some impru- 
dence which may furnish a clue to his accomplices. Ifhe finds out 
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Mr. Blade, and applies to him, he will discover, not Philip indeed, but 
me, whom he must dread still more; and he will learn that I have 
been put, by Philip’s order, in possession of all his papers, and espe- 
cially of that marriage-certificate which renders his worst machination 
harmless. My having made no attempt to confront him will be natu- 
rally more alarming to him than my making him aware of my pre- 
sence ; and if he learns my visit to Hauteville, reported in the way 
in which it would be by Mrs. Grimshaw, he will perceive at once I 
am on his track, and his common sense will tell him that, though he 
may be secure against any possibility of my gaining restitution or re- 
paration from him, I am certain of my revenge. You see now, Mar- 
gery, do you not ?” 

“ Yes, I see, and I will do what you require whenever you give me 
the word. But, Robert—” she hesitated here, and played with the 
tags on her dress—“ have you thought of Lady Lestrange in all this ? 
I ought not to speak of her, perhaps; one like me should not judge 
for one like her ; but if her husband be disgraced and ruined, a part of 
the disgrace and ruin must fall on her.” 

I felt abashed before the superior instincts, the loftier feelings, of 
this woman, who had been so wronged and had done no wrong, who 
retained the pure and noble inspirations of her sex. 

“T don’t think you would be revenged on her because others de- 
ceived you basely in her name, or because, when you were quite lost 
to her, and everyone was against her, and when there was no other 
means of procuring peace and decent treatment for Lady Barbara—for 
that’s my reading of the riddle, Robert—she married another. Re- 
member, she believed you had married me while you were courting 
her, trying in every way to win her ove, and induce her to make 
the great sacrifice of disappointing and displeasing everyone for your 
sake. Ifyou had only disappeared; if she had been able to think of 
you as only lost to her by exile or death, it might have been other- 
wise ; but she had falsehood, deliberate falsehood, to resent, remember, 
and Adolphine at hand to instil the belief into her mind.” 

Her words carried sharp pain with them; how true they were! 
And yet, must I renounce my purpose? Was I to forego the great 
object of my life, and let this villain go unpunished, for Dorothea’s 
sake? Had she no injuries, which I should avenge in punishing him 
for those inflicted upon me? Was she indeed identified with this man 
so completely that I could not strike at him without wounding her ? 
It was keen intolerable pain to me to think of her as one must think 
of a wife, absolutely identified with her husband. I answered hastily : 

“T am sure he ill-treats her; I am sure she is wretched with him. 
I know from his own words, even apart from his pursuit of you, that 
he is grossly, scandalously unfaithful to her. Good God! to think of 
her, sneered at and pitied by other women as the neglected wife of Sir 
Everard Lestrange !” 
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Margery smiled, not gaily, but just a little mockingly. 

“ Don’t you think she is likely to be rather envied too? The world 
says Lady Lestrange is the gayest of the gay; no rout, no drum, no 
ridotto, no fashionable gathering of any kind, but she is there, and 
the best-dressed woman in the crowd. Her coach for the birthday 
is always a sight, and her taste in pugs and china is proverbial. They 
say she plays eagerly, and has uncommon luck with the cards ; in short, 
she is quite a model woman of fashion. I don’t think she needs pity 
very much.” 

“And just now you were pleading for her, Margery, and pointing 
out how she was not to be blamed, but pitied, for marrying a man she 
did not, could not love.” 

“Yes, and I am not inconsistent; but I understand the world—the 
world in which women such as she live—better than you. No doubt 
it was very dreadful at first; but she has been married to him a long 
time now, and especially as she cannot see much of him—for they are 
rarely together in public, and yet each is perpetually abroad—it is likely 
she has got over all the misery of it, and goes on just as other women 
of fashion. Do you suppose seven years have so changed yourself and 
me, but have left her precisely as she was at their beginning, with 
all the imaginativeness and sensitiveness, and power of suffering, one 
has when one is very young ?” 

Margery was only uttering my own thoughts, only giving expres- 
sion to what had passed through my own mind, as I turned away from 
the house in St. James’s-square; but the sound of them was very 
distasteful to me, and the idea that the woman I loved had “got 
over all the misery of it,” like this other woman, who had loved me, 
and certainly had got over her misery, was the hardest thing to 
bear now left in my life. There came over me a sudden craving to 
know this, to be quite sure whether it was so or not; a longing for 
the sight of her, which I had not felt in such intensity fof many a 
day. Happily for me; for if that desperate intolerable thirst had 
assailed me at the other side of the world, I know not how I should 
have borne it. I could talk to Margery no longer; I must have time 
to think of all this afresh—to decide whether my cherished design 
should be persisted in or abandoned. Ah, how easy it would have been 
but for her’ To confront my enemy, my base dastardly foe, scoundrel, 
liar, seducer, thief—to insult him and force him to fight—and then 
lo kill him‘! Yes, I knew I should kill him; I could afford to trust 
the equity of Heaven for somuch. These were my thoughts, as I took 
credit with myself for cherishing designs of lofty justice, and had in 
reality the mind of a murderer. But there lay hopeless separation 
from Dorothea, as I needed to remind myself every time my thoughts 
took that direction. The most injured of his victims was his most 
potent defence. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
I FULFIL MY PROMISE TO PHILIP HAY. 


Ir my mind had been less engaged, my spirits lighter, and my 
heart more free, I might have passed my time in London at this period 
very agreeably. My kind friend, Mr. Watts, had charged me with 
letters for friends of his in town, and the Colonel had bidden me see 
to certain private matters for him; besides which there was some lively 
and kindly curiosity afloat among the fashionable and middle-class 
circles of society concerning the affairs of John Company, and there 
were many who looked upon a survivor of the Black Hole, and one 
who had actually seen the monster Suraja Doulah, as a rare and 
curious personage; so that I did not lack acquaintances, and had in- 
vitations enough to fill up my time. But of the latter I availed my- 
self sparingly, and with the former I consorted but little. 

My mind was so much troubled and disturbed, that I could not rest 
in the satisfaction of the material good fortune which had befallen me ; 
a constant sense of the injury which had been done me, and of the 
impossibility of laying the old thwarted love aside out of my memory, 
haunted me. I find it easy to recall the feelings, the motives, the im- 
pulses of that time, but not the things which filled up my days and 
hours. I know that I cannot always have been occupied with my 
thoughts of Dora, with my plans for the detection and discomfiture of 
Sir Everard, with my brooding over the past; and yet, in retrospect, it 
seems to me that it must have been so, so little beside do I remember 
with reality or vividness. Some of the pleasantest associations of that 
period of my life were mainly attributable to my residence in the 
Temple. In the society of that gentlest and most genial, frankest and 
most unsuspecting of natures, purest, brightest, and most versatile 
among the many men of genius with whom it has been my good for- 
tune to meet, my dear friend Oliver Goldsmith, I passed many pleasant 
hours, always admiring his sweet temper and kindness of heart, and 
finding his very weaknesses charming, in a greater degree than the 
more disciplined and elevated characters of the famous men who were 
his companions, and who patronised him too much for my taste. 
There is Mr. Garrick, for instance, who hath of his genius and his 
worth no more ardent admirer than I am; yet sure his great insight, 
which made him so accomplished a personator of character and fashion, 
did not serve him truly in the case of Oliver. The truth is, I had an 
almost foolish fondness for the man, who seemed, for simplicity and 
kindly belief in everything that was good, a child among men; and his 
untimely death stands out prominently in my registry of sorrows. Not 
even to him, however, did I speak of the matters which filled my heart; 
for among ‘his good gifts reticence was not, and the mode of the time 
was not delicate as regarded the handling of women’s names. I heard 
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enough of Sir Everard Lestrange and his manner of life to know that 
if it were noised abroad that any man in the town regarded his lady 
with more than common admiration and tenderness, it would speedily 
be said that she was consoled for the flagrant infidelities of her hus- 
band, the which she was reported to bear with a tranquil and uncon- 
scious-seeming pride, which it was difficult for me to picture in the 
timid and girlish Dora. But I had never seen the school in which 
women of fashion were trained, and its ways were strange tome. So I 
kept her name unspoken, and no one but Margery in all London— 
no one but the player-woman, as I heard her contemptuously styled 
—knew that Lady Lestrange was anything to me. 

I had not yet seen her, though I frequented the usual resorts of 
the world; and each day it seemed to me that I must meet her some- 
where. But my foster-sister explained how it was that I didnot. Lady 
Lestrange was ill, had taken cold on her way to town, and had kept 
her room since then. I sent to inquire for her frequently, but not in 
my own name. It was easy and harmless to use the names of the 
people whom I met daily, and who all knew Lady Lestrange. She was 
not seriously ailing, and Dr. James had no anxiety about her. I con- 
trived to hear his opinion from himself, for just then Goldsmith fell 
ill, and the doctor, visiting him, found me by his bedside, and, not- 
withstanding his pain and fever, there was more gossip than was 
reasonable. So, being in an irresolute mood of mind, I did not give 
Margery the word I had warned her of for some days, and in the 
mean time set about a task with some satisfaction in it, which, to tell 
the truth, I rarely found in anything at that time. 

I had not been able to get the sum of poor Phil’s pay and prize- 
money settled before I left Calcutta, but I had placed the matter in 
safe hands, and was under no uneasiness about the claims of the dead 
soldier being attended to, at the dilatory rate at which such things 
are done by the officials; but I could not allow his sisters to wait for 
the little pittance which I believed they must sorely need. I had been 
careful to write to Mistress Lettice Hay, at the address I found in poor 
Phil’s pocket-book, telling her of her brother’s gallant end, and that 
I had closed his eyes, and seen his burial; and I had had an acknow- 
ledgment of my letter, in a few meek lines, such as women who have 
known only sombre lives write in their trouble, as though trouble in 
some sort were always familiar to them, and they were never unready 
to say to the Great Disposer of events, ‘ Thy will be done.” 

It was on a fine spring morning, nearing the richer splendour of 
the summer, that I rode to Wanstead, through the deep lanes, and by 
the borders of Epping Forest, which also had a bad name as a resort 
of highwaymen and footpads, carrying in my mind a vision of the sterile 
plains, the wearisome roads, and the cloudless pitiless skies of Bengal, 
and felt that I had never before really understood all the beauties of 
the English fields and hedgerows. I think such quiet and rich loveli- 
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ness of nature makes a light heart lighter, and aids a heavy one to bear 
its burden. 

It was yet some time before noon, when I came to a village inn, on 
a green where four roads met, and there were many ancient trees with 
wide-spreading arms and profuse foliage; and here I put my horse up, 
and learned of the ostler that the path to the right would bring me to 
my destination. I found within some hundreds of yards a row of 
small cottages, with overhanging roofs and little pointed windows, 
with twisted chimneys, and rough fronts crossed with beams of black 
painted wood, which had a sort of resemblance to the warrener’s lodge 
at Hauteville, but lacked its substantial comfortable air. A low paling, 
over which sweetbriers and woodbine grew, divided the cottages from 
the road. I turned in at one of the small gates at random, seeing a 
woman’s bending figure at a window, the hands moving rapidly about 
some bright-coloured stuff, and knocked at the door. 

A tall thin wan-faced but far from ill-looking woman answered 
my summons. She was plainly dressed in black, and had exactly the 
sombre and subdued look which I had associated in my mind with 
Philip Hay’s sister. And Philip Hay’s sister she proved to be. 

* Please to walk in, sir,” she said. ‘This is the place you are seek- 
ing. I am Lettice Hay.” 

I crossed the narrow passage at her bidding, and entered a small 
parlour, very barely furnished, but clean and neat. The space was 
still more restricted by a large frame, of the kind in which I had often 
seen women’s needlework, embroidery or otherwise, contained, and 
which was occupied by a piece of red satin. Several threads depended 
from the frame, and the satin was traversed by rows of stitching form- 
ing diamond shapes, which kind of pattern I had heard called “ quilt- 
ing,” and had remarked to be very modish. This lumbering object 
explained the movements of the hands I had seen in the window. 
There was no one in the room, which had a trim and solitary appear- 
ance. 

“T daresay you divine who I am,” I began, “but I had better in- 
troduce myself. I am Robert Ainsleigh.” 

“T thought so, sir. Please to be seated. You are very welcome, 
and this visit is another kindness added to your letter.” 

Her manner was plain, simple, but unembarrassed, and she had 
the unmistakable appearance of perfect worth and respectability. Poor 
Philip’s erratic ways and desultory morals had not extended to his sis- 
ter, that was evident. But he had spoken of two sisters. Where was 
the other? 

‘You were very good to my brother, Mr. Ainsleigh, and it has 
consoled me much to know that he had so true a friend with him at his 
last hour. But, indeed, Philip was one to win friends.” 

I was not absolutely without experience of the extraordinary credu- 
lity of women, and their tendency to believe all that is good of their 
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male belongings, even against the evidence of their own personal 
experience, but this was quite an astonishing instance of that amiable 
feminine trait. No doubt this good hardworking secluded woman 
entertained altogether ideal notions concerning her brother. So much 
the better ; I certainly would not dispel the illusion. But, remember- 
ing the ill deeds he had done in my regard, it seemed a strange and 
cynical turn of fate that his sister should be pouring eulogium upon 
him, and bitter regrets for his loss, into my ear. Nevertheless, there 
was a great deal which I could say, without any straining of the truth, 
for Philip’s memory, and in his praise; and I said it; noting curiously 
how his sister’s pale face got a tinge of red upon it, and how the 
whole frame of the commonplace woman, who had lived so far remote 
from stirring scenes and great interests, quivered with excitement. I 
softened the horrors of the Black Hole, while I spoke of Philip’s 
bravery and endurance; and the tears with which Lettice Hay heard 
the story of the fight in which Philip fell had pride as well as sorrow 
for their source. Then I approached the subject of his last request to 
me, and repeated the words he had spoken. She heard me to the end, 
and replied : 

“‘ My brother was always careful for his sisters, Mr. Ainsleigh, and 
compassionate to all women. He had not much pity for men; he was 
used to say, they could always help themselves and get through the 
world somehow, let it be ever such rough and hard work; but the poor 
women were not meant to provide for themselves, and helpless. I 
don’t quite think that. I have had to help myself—only myself, of 
late—and I have done it somehow.” 

“ Only yourself,” I repeated ; “ Philip spoke of his sisters.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ and he thought he was speaking correctly; 
but before that day, Betty had been taken away from this present evil 
world. My sister has been dead these eighteen months.” 

It struck me then as strange that this woman, who had let me see 
plain enough how much she lamented her brother, whose life and death 
had been in places so far removed from her, was quite calm and cheer- 
ful in her reference to her sister, who had left her solitary. But I 
have noticed since, among women of this sombre type, that they accept 
the death of women as the best thing that can happen, expecting no- 
thing good for them from life, and holding that all the world’s prizes 
fall naturally and of right to men, without their dreaming of disputing 
the justice of such an allotment. 

“ And you are quite alone here ?” I said. 

“ Yes, I am quite alone.” 

“Your brother charged me to deliver to you the sum due to him 
in pay and prize-money, and I have come here to-day prepared to do 
80.” 

Lettice Hay looked at the small packet, in which were notes for 
one hundred and fifty pounds, with anxiety, which I detected. 
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. “I fear the delay in sending you this money has been inconve- 
nient,” I said. 

“No, not quite that. My sister’s illness, being the wasting sick- 
ness, put me to many charges, more than our general way of life, and 
the doctor’s bills and her burial-fees were heavy for me. I am trying 
to get out of debt, and shall soon succeed, no doubt ; but it is not easy 
to do so, and live.” 

There was no tone of undignified complaint in the way she said 
this, only the free statement one would make to a person proved to be 
trustworthy and well-disposed. I wondered how it was that Philip 
Hay’s sister lived; so, putting my question on the score of being in 
a manner her brother’s executor, I made bold to ask her. She replied 
without any embarrassment, pointing to the work-frame : 

“T live by my needle. It is not such a poor trade as a gentleman 
like you may suppose ; and I have constant employment, for which, at 
the beginning, I was indebted to Philip. He spoke for me to Madame 
Adolphine years ago, and I have worked at the quilting for her ever 
since, and been recommended to others. You don’t know what I 
mean, perhaps, Mr. Ainsleigh—it is the kind of work put upon the 
satin and silk petticoats which are the mode.” 

“That is a petticoat upon the frame ?—a rich court petticoat, 
I should suppose. But how did Philip happen to have the ear of a 
fashionable milliner like this Madame Adolphine ?” 

‘‘She was not a fashionable milliner then, but own woman to a 
young lady of great fortune, who married Philip’s patron, Mr. Le- 
strange. I believe he is Sir Everard now, and the young lady is Lady 
Lestrange ; but I still work for her, though Madame Adolphine has 
been for a long time in a large way of business. That petticoat is for 
Lady Lestrange.” 

I touched the soft shining satin with my hand—I would have given 
much to be alone, that I might have touched it with my lips. What 
a fool I was! ay indeed, but at least wise enough to know it. 

“I knew Lady Lestrange formerly,” I said, “and remember to 
have seen this Adolphine, her waiting-woman. Where is her shop ?” 

“It is not a shop, sir—she is too modish for that; she has show- 
rooms in Bond-street, and I have been told the fine ladies go there in 
crowds of an afternoon, to see the fashions and drink chocolate. I 
have never seen the place—I have not been in London for years ; my 
orders and my materials come to me by the carrier.” 

“You do not know Lady Lestrange by sight, I suppose ?” 

“No, I have never seen her; but folks say she is a beauty and a toast, 
and very good and charitable. Philip often spoke of her in old times.” 
“Ts this Madame Adolphine the only person who employs you?” 

“No, I have some custom besides, and do a good deal for Mrs. 
Winbolt, of Long-acre. I had the quilting of a petticoat for the 
Princess of Wales last week.” 
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“7 know Mrs. Winbolt ; she was employed by my old friend and 
protector, Lady Barbara Lestrange, of whom Philip has doubtless 
spoken to you.” 

Nothing more of any note passed during our interview, and I 
quitted the cottage, carrying with me a curiously ingenious lavender- 
ball, shaped like a pouncet-box, of her own making, with which Lettice 
Hay presented me, to be laid among my shirts and ruffles. So I left 
her to her quiet industrious life, resolving to befriend her to the utmost 
of my power, and, when my leave should have expired, to make some 
small provision, before returning to Bengal, for the future of my ene- 
my’s, my friend’s, sister, almost the only person living who had any 
claim on me. 

It was late in the afternoon when I reached town, and having put 
up my horse, I sauntered through Bond-street, looking for the show- 
rooms of Madame Adolphine. I was not long in finding them, and 
testing the accuracy of Lettice Hay’s statement concerning the fashion 
and popularity of this Frenchwoman ; for I could hardly get along the 
pavement for the jostling of the chairmen carrying purchasers or the 
curious to this vanity mart; and as the door stood open, I could see 
the stair crowded with ascending figures. The unscrupulous wretch 
who had aided in working me wrong and misery was apparently doing 
a prosperous business and flourishing in the world. 

I dined, and went to the play. Margery was superb as Belvidera, 
and I had the advantage of observing those points in his rendering of 
Jaffier on which poor Mr. Johnson fondly believed he had provoked 
the envy of Mr. Garrick. I might have contented myself with simply 
laughing at his pretensions, had I merely known them and nothing 
beyond, for his acting was of a commonplace kind, and his appear- 
ance was in no way remarkable; but I protest the honest passion of the 
man elevated and refined him in my eyes, so that I observed him 
with real pleasure. After the performance I went to the stage-door, 
where I rightly conjectured I should find him waiting to see Mrs. 
Hunter, who usually went home in a chair. Mr. Johnson acknowledged 
our slight acquaintance by a very curt bow and a decided scowl; but 
I was determined to overcome his distaste to me, and accosted him, as 
if I had not noticed his reluctance, with a remark upon the number 
and appreciativeness of the audience, and a complimentary reference 
to his own acting. Mr. Johnson fell into the harmless trap, and we 
were soon walking away from the theatre arm-in-arm towards a neigh- 
bouring tavern, where I had previously ordered supper. He would not 
stir until he had seen Mrs. Hunter; and she saluted us graciously as 
she passed, directing a glance towards me, whose pleased and grate- 
ful meaning I understood. 

I cannot say I found Mr. Johnson a pleasant companion. He 
talked incessantly, but only on two subjects: the indifference of the 
world to true talent, as exemplified in his own obscurity, while mere 
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quacks and charlatans took the town by storm, and won fame and 
fortune; and the charms and virtues of Mrs. Hunter. I tired of the 
former sooner than of the latter subject, but I hope I disguised my 
weariness, —if I did, my efforts were rewarded by his beginning to talk 
about Sir Everard Lestrange. Having formally “hoped that I was 
not*acquainted with that incomparable villain,” but in a manner which 
led me to believe that he would not have materially modified his tone 
if I had been, he went on: 

“He is a traitor to every sentiment of right, sir; an unscrupulous 
traducer, to whom nothing is sacred. I protest I have no such con- 
tempt for the poor thief who steals for his living, as for this fine gentle- 
man, who boasts of a woman who was always far above him, because 
she is an actress and has that to contend against in the opinion of the 
world, and because she has no one to defend her.” 

“Ts Sir Everard Lestrange quite sure of that?” 

“Why, how can it be otherwise? Mrs. Hunter has no father and 
no brother; and though I would defend her with my life, and ask no 
better, more delightful task than to cram the lie down this man’s scoun- 
drelly throat, I could only injure her by my unauthorised interference. 
If she would marry me, Mr. Ainsleigh,—if she would marry me, 
and give me the right to protect, to defend her! If she would 
marry me, and break with all these fools and fribbles and worse, who 
surround her, and spoil her own frank gentle nature! Do you not 
think, Mr. Ainsleigh”— the change from the excited tone in which he 
had been speaking to one thoroughly commonplace and business-like 
was almost ludicrous—*“ she could not do better than marry me?” 

“That is an awkward question to answer. I think the lady only 
can be a judge in such a case.” 

He looked at me with hostile suspicion, which I saw at once, and 
determined to turn aside. 

“ Mrs. Hunter and I are the best friends in the world; we are, in- 
deed, connections, and have known one another intimately from our 
childhood ; but I could not press her upon such a point. Indeed, judg- 
ing by what she has said to me, I think it is very unlikely that she will 
ever marry again.” 

‘Again! then she really is a widow, she really was married? I 
always thought she had fallen innocently into some fellow’s power who 
had deceived her. It did not seem to me that she ever had the ease 
of mind of a lawful wife and a widow in the course of nature.” 

“IT assure you, Mr. Johnson,” I replied seriously, “I was well 
acquainted with the person whom Mrs. Hunter married, and that he 
died ofa wound received in battle in India; I was present at his death ; 
and though Mrs. Hunter has not hitherto borne his name, I think it is 
very probable she will shortly assume it. And—this in particular for 
your private ear, Mr. Johnson—I have reason to think it would be sin- 
gularly displeasing to Sir Everard Lestrange to hear that name, espe- 
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cially if he could be kept in ignorance of the death of the bearer 
of it.” 

“Then, by G—!” he exclaimed, striking the table with his clenched 
hand, so that the glasses rang, “he shall hear it! I will take care 
of that. He shall not sneer and lie away her reputation any longer ; 
though he is a great man and I am nobody, I can put a stop to his 
pursuit of her. You can prove what you tell me, Mr. Ainsleigh?” 

“Certainly; anyone who doubts Mrs. Hunter’s marriage may be 
referred to me. He is very persevering, is he not ?” 

‘‘ Sir, it is more than perseverance, it is persecution. Not content 
with being in the theatre every night, he follows her in her walks, and 
if she goes abroad in a coach he waylays her. Can anything be more 
impertinent or cowardly? Surely nothing. And he glories in the 
indecency of his pursuit. Some time ago, Jarvis, the box-keeper, told 
me that Lady Lestrange having places for herself and a friend, Sir 
Everard hired a box immediately over hers, and made himself more 
than ever conspicuous to all the house in his admiration and applause.” 

My blood boiled within me at this fresh instance of the indignity to 
which Dora was exposed by the worthless wretch who had won such a 
prize. I wondered whether she had any idea who Mrs. Hunter was ; 
any knowledge of the brilliant actress’s identity with the cottage girl 
for whose fate she had felt such pity and such indignation directed 
against me. My companion went on talking almost unheard, while my 
mind busied itself with this conjecture ; and presently I thought of an 
association through which such knowledge might have reached Lady 
Lestrange. Adolphine! That she had access to Dora I knew from 
Lettice Hay, and that she knew all about Margery I did not doubt. 
She could not forget the poor girl whom she had hoped to cajole and 
ruin, any more than her employer could forget me. Much as time and 
suffering had changed me, in spite of the transformation of the youth 
into the wayworn man, bronzed by tropical suns and aged by danger 
and hardship, I knew that, whenever the moment should come when he 
and I should be face to face, Sir Everard Lestrange would have no 
difficulty in recognising Robert Ainsleigh. 

When Mr. Johnson took his way to his lodgings, at an advanced 
hour of the night, he and I had become very friendly together. I had 
disarmed his hostility by allaying his suspicions respecting the nature 
of my feelings towards the goddess of his idolatry. This poor gentle- 
man suspected everybody; nothing was so impossible to him to credit 
as that any man could behold Mrs. Hunter without falling in love with 
her. I believe he did not even exempt Mr. Garrick, who in truth had 
but a tepid liking for Mrs. Hunter, and who cared only, since Mrs. 
Woffington’s time, for “the divine Violetta,” as I had heard Mrs. Gar- 
rick called. I had not at this time seen that lady, but I came to know 
later how well she merited the epithet. 

On the following day, late in the afternoon, when the fine ladies had 
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vacated the premises, I presented myself at Madame Adolphine’s show- 
rooms, and requested to see her on particular business, but did not give 
my name. The servant showed me into a front room, and saying that 
Madame Adolphine was engaged, but he would let her know presently, 
left me. I think he did not apprise his mistress that anyone was there, 
for I heard no door opened for several minutes, during which I was 
aware of a conversation being carried on between two persons in the 
adjoining room, and making itself audible through the folding doors. 
The voices were those of a man and a woman, and they were using the 
French tongue. The tones of both were familiar to my ear, though 
one had been unheard by me for many years, and they conveyed an 
impression that there was dispute, not loud, yet fierce, and concentrated 
anger between the speakers. The following sentences reached me : 

‘You are determined, then ?” 

“Tam determined. Nothing shall induce me to give it up.” 

“ You are foolish, Adolphine. It is a large sum I offer you.” 

“T am wise, on the contrary, Sir Everard. It is a large sum, but it 
would be the last, and that is not my bargain. I mean to have many 
such sums.” * 

‘Take care. You had better not provoke me.” 

“T heed your threats not in the least, nor your anger. It is for me 
to threaten. Hush! there’s someone in the next room.” 


“There is no one there: you say so, because you want to escape 
this. I tell you there is danger.” 

“To you, perhaps; not tome. I am safe, either way.” 

I waited for no more; I did not choose to encounter my enemy 
then, until I had taken counsel with myself, and perhaps with Margery. 
I went softly down the stairs; and telling the servant I would call 
again, got out of the house unperceived. 





